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This module lawvides general understanding of ihe st;»te vocational 
educatloii^dnd vocational rehabilitation programs, /opical d1scussi6ns are 
'dir^ctejl toldrds Individuals w1t^ developmental, d/sabillties and their a^vor 
cates so t+iat they jnay Iqarn to use these progrVms to their maximum potential. " 

Part I presents .a concurrent histforical rfisoussion of the development - ) 
of vocational education and vocational^ rehayilitation/ trackii^thelr evolution 
and drawing parallels between the progranfeC Organizational charts are provided 
to assist the reader in identifying f€de/al administration for t/iese programs. 

Parts II and III explore separately' the gd^ls and purposes, el Igliji 11 ty 
larid application processes, and activ/ties available-under vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation. . TtVs.tate formula grant -program '4s the nrinary ^ 
focus of these parts,. The natli/nal . regional, and special aspects of each are 
presented as other- resources. ^/Issues, areas >f interest, and .suggeste^i^uestions 
for advocates to ask state a/d local administr,ators are included throughoit 
these parts. • ' 

This module is designee!, to encourage consumers and advocates to understand, 
use, and influence these two programs. The infqrmat1t)n Is presented along with* 
citations from- federal ^Regulations and other sourtes so that' further research 
on Issues requiring such cbnsideratlon can follow reading the.module. This 
book should serye as an introduction to the vocational education and vocational 
rehabnitatioii programs: It ls'lntended to stimulate further questions In " 
the mtnds of consumers and advocates so that they may evaluate programs and 

explore ways of continuing and Improving these services. • i 

V y \ 



THIS MODULE CONTAINS INFORriATION ON THE 1^ PROVISIONS 01^ THE' REHABILITATION. COMPREHENSIVE 
SERVICES. AND DEVELOPflENJAL DISABILITIES AMENDMENTS OF 197§ (PL95-602)* THEStvWRITE-UPS ARE 

^CLOSELH; BASED ON JHE IAflGUA(3E. OF THE LAW AND APPROPRIATE COMMITTPE. REPORTS FROM THE HOUSE 
SENATE. READERS SHOULD BE AWARE. HOWEVER,' THAT REGULATIONS TO IMPLEMENT THIS ACT HAVE NOT 

•BEEN..PRQMUL6ATEP> SUCH REGULATIONS WILL T\FFECT DIRECTLY THE DISCUSSIONS CONTAtNEI^ HEREIHi 
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CUatio.ns for the current federal l^ws and recful^tiorts related to 

vocational education and; vocat^onar rehabilitation programs are provided 

below. These citations .a listed so mt individuals inter*ested in -the 

vocational education >d vocational rehabilitation profjrams know where 

■ . ■ ■ '# ■ * 

to continue researcHinn either or both of the two areas. 

• • * 

Federal laws my be researched from a variety of documents. All laws 
are introduced first as bills in e4ther the'nouse or Senate. These proposals 
are. published in ^he Con^res^iojiaJ Recor;d. The Re^ is a daily publ^ca- 
tion of the proceedings and debates of the House and Senate. When a bill is 
signedjntojaw^by the P»?esident, it is given' a public law (PL) number indi-' 
eating the congress ional* ses^on and the sequence i/i- which the law was ena^cted 
(e.g., PL',95-602 resulted from the 95th cong^ess^ig^l session and was the 
602rid law to be enacted). Each year.publio laws are codified into the .United 
i^-a^s Code (U.S.C.).. Another reso^urce listing laws before they are incloded 
into the U.S.C. is the codified UnUed S^^ 

Federal regulations are published daily in the Federal Register . The 
Register is a publication of presidential proclamations, executive, orders, 
federal agency order^vji^eaulatjons -and notices of public applicability and 
legal effect. Regulations ma)^ obtained from the Register or from th^. Code 
£ed[eriL Regurations >(CFR) . Th6 Code is updated annually and contains fifty 
titles of current regulations, s . > . - . 

The two publications, the Congressional Record and tl>e Federal R^gljster 
^ are available from a variety of sources. General copies are available for - 
research in a state's 'law ;^1braryi the library of a WMljor university or college, 
t or In a depository library In congressional dmricts. Copies of the entire 
, 'Code prtlts- separate titles may be purchased from^t(ie Government Prihting 

Office (check tjje wblte pages phone' book under' U.S. Government far the number). 

■ ^ . -11 ■ - 
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These documents should be fundamental resources for researching any 
federal programs. To direct .the reader^ to other sources beyond the laws and 
regulations, a research bibliography Is provided at. the end of this book. In- 
dividuals planning to conduct. further research should find both the citations 
listed throughout the text and the" bibliography useful in their investigations. 

* 

C i t a t ionsjPor th e Current Laws and R egul ations Affec ting Vocational Educat1on_and 
ama^ Vo cational l^ abil itation , , ^ ^ ^ • 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: The Vocational Education Act of 1963 (PL 88-210) 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (PL 90-57ff) 
The Elernentary and Secondary Education Act Amendments 
- ^of 1970 (PL 91-230) 
The Education Amendments of 1972 (PL 92-318) 
The Education Ahiendments of 1974 (PL 93-380) , 
The Education Arqendments of 1976 (PL 94-482) 
The Education of the Handicapped Act (PL 94-142) 
-Federal Regulations: 45 CFR Parts, 104 and lOS , 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATIO><: The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1965 (PL 89r333) 

Th? Rehabilitation Act of 1973, (PL 93-112) 
The. Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1974 (PL 93-516) 
' • The Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services, and 
Developmental Disabilities Amendments of 1978 
. , (PL 9S-602) 
Federal Regulations: 45 CFR Part 401, Section 1361 

■ ' . \ " 

The national advocacy organizations affiliated with this, project have 

developed and have available upon request program 'papers , issues analys«s\ and 

testimony, on; the topics discussed in this module: Some of these materials vtere 

used in .the development of this module and ar^' cited Jn the. bibriogi^aphy. 

Rfe*ders interested in continuing research should contact the Governmental Affairs 

^ ■ ■■ ■ / ^ ■ 

offices ofv the national organizations to inquiry about, their materials in voc?- 

tlonal 'education arid votatjonal rehabilitation. v.. 
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I . iLlSTORMk BACKGROUND 

Viewing vocational education and vocational fehabilitatlon from an historical 
perspective is helpful in understanding an appreciating current developments In 
these areas. Economic and social conditions as well as the concerns of legislators, 
federal agencies, and advocates have playe^^a significant role in the advancement 
of both t(iese programs. • 

Federal legislative involvements in these programs stem fr^ the Am^lcan 
pursuit of prosperity. In the United States, levels of employment and unemploy- 
ment have served as^'indicators of economic and social growth. Individuals can 
•satisfy their basic needs (food, clothing, and shelter) and of*en raise or 
maintain j'their leval of self-esteem through em|jlt»qyment. Furthermore, people 
in the labor force contribute to national productivity. Compared with many of 
the unemployed^ they are not as dependent upon federal and state social welfare 
pronrans. To afford individuals the opportunity to join the labor market, to 
achieve a satisfactory leveJ of s^f-esteem, and to- contribute to national " 
■ growth are the common goals of the vocational education and vocational rehabili- . 
tation proqrams. 

■w ■ ■ ^ 

These two programs use differem; approaches to achljeve these goals. Voca- 

' ' • ^ " ^ ^ .' 

tional education prepares Individuals for employment by providing them with a 

mixture o^cademlc and vocational training. yocat1pn:aT-jr*eha^1 11 tation shares 

the concern for developing employment ski 11? , but It focuses on those persons 

whose skills have been affected by the presence of a disability. Although 

these approaches are different and the programs gj^e administered by separate 

federal agencies, the history of these programs suggests many parallel develop- 

ments. 

if * it it 

The UnHed States has always demorrstrated a concern for the education of 
Its people V e>l though different historical periods reflect varying degrees of 



interest. The Tenth Amendment : to the U.S. Constitution assured all Americans 
an education by delegating that resfjonsibil ity to each state. But not until 

'the latter half of the nineteenth century did vocational education receive * 
federal endorsement with the enactment of the Morrill Act. This -land-nrant col- 
Iqqe proqram orovided each state with the opportunity to expand its educational 
responsibility to include vocationa/l education programs. In 1917, this^ ' ' 

■provision was extended under the Smith-Hughes Act, y/hich established agricul- ' 
tural education for high school students and for farmers already out' of school. 
The Smith-Hughes Act also provided incentives to states fo expand their voca- 

tiljnal education programs into the fields of trade, industry, and home eco-. 
nomics. ^ 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

• In vocational rehabilitation* the developments were much later* although 
somewhat similar.. The Q|d of World War I marked the beginning of federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs. In appreciation of, and out of concern, for 
returning veterans, the National Defence Act of 19jl6 was passed entitling 
them to receive vocational training services in preparation for employment 
after discharge. One year later, atnendments to the War Risk I nsuV^ance Program 
established a federal policy which specif ical ly expanded the delivery of voca- 
tional training^services to disabled veterans. In 1918, the first federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Ac;t was passed. This act provided essential 
federal funding to Implement the policy established under the War Risk Insurance 
Program, as well as Instituted a vocational rehabilitation program, for the ttrst 
tfiiite. This Initiative, however ,j was exclusively rf or disabled veterans. Not 
until the , National Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 were' disabled 
civilians Included in the program. , - 

Between 1920 and 1930, the vocatfonal rehabilitation program was extended 
twice, although the program's basic goals and ajjpropriations remained relatively 
unchanged. However, in 1936, the vocational rehabi T1 tat Ion program we^s amiended 



« 
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to include services to^blind indj,y ^d^als^ regardless ot>ii1itary status.' The 
next two years saw specific programs c|eveloped in conjunction with this expansion. 
v,The,Randolph-Shepard. Vending Statid program established T^necific r(?sources to " 
set up vending stands on federal property which could be used as training and 
employment opportunities for blind indivrdua>«. The Wagner-0' Day program 
provided a mechanism thrdugh which federal procurement of selected commodities 
and services would^ b(s' reseryed for sheltered workshops serving blind individuals. 



* ★ W 4" 



. World War II temporarily Interrupted advancements in both the vocational ^ 
education and vocational rehabilitation' programs. With t(ie.United States committed 
to^the war, all energies were directed toward military qapabilities, war supplier, 
and equipment. All segments of the population, including disabled , workers, 

were involved in wartime, production. ' , ' . ' 
f - • . y • - 

^ The conclusion of the war meant a significatit setback in employment for 

many disabled workers. Returning veterans rejoined the -labor/force and displaced « 

disabled employees who had^been involved in wartime production. Veterans ^Iso 

/were first to fill the hew jobs'created during the post-war rebuilding efforts 

before disabled workers could be. adequately trained through vocational educa- 

tib'n and vocational rehabilitation resources for new occupations. - - ' 

; To help the disabled, Congress passed the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
Amendments of 1954. These amendments established the basis for^ a r^ialistic . 
and practi<:al working partnership between public and private organizations to 
expan^i and improve vocational rehabilitation. In^addition, the Hill-Burton 
Act was amended to authorize a new" grant program to he.lp finance, the building 
of more rehabilitation facilities. <♦ ' ' 



* * * * 



In 195a. the National Befense Education Act gave vocational education programs 
In the technical ^nd scl^rttiflc fields a 'signifkant boost. The Act provided 
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for training .an^ retraining youths .'adults , and older persons for employment in 
the new techoTcaT and :s(:ientif 1c areas. Five years later,' the Vocational 
Educd^ion Act frf 1963 (PL- 88-210) was passed to maintain, extend, and improjje 
.vocaT;idnal education pro-ams. It provided all persons with the oppoiKfunity to 
receive trainincj^;in fields with gotential for employment. .For the fir^st time, 
vocational education progr*ams considered the manpower needs of.industk^y in 
relation tp the skills and capabilities of the labor force. Academic, socio- 
economic, and other handicaps were also §iven consideration in planning 
vocational education programs.^ . * « 



The 1960's also witnessed significant changes in vocational rehabilita- 
tion. The Vocational Rehabilifation Act of 1965 tnacted the first major 
revisions of the program in eleven years. It increased the federal share of 
program funding c^ts and established a program for constructing, expanding, and 
intially staffing rehabilitation centers and workshops. A new set of grant 
programs were started to upgrade workshops for the disabled. Funds were also 
auth(?r1zed for statewide planning in order to encourage each state to assess its 
resources and develop strategies to establish services and facilities in area, 
of greatest need. 

The 1965 Vocational pehat)11itation Act created the first National Commisslort 

♦ . * ■ ,1. 

on Architectural Barriers to assure accessbility for persons in wheelchairs, on*, 
braces or crutches, or otherwise limited in their mobility. Other amendments 
to the program were enacted" irt 1967 ahd 1968. ^ 

The close of the sixties marked the fiftieth anniversary of the federal 
vocational rehabilitation prograiti. During the early seventies, there were 
-minor amendments enacted. The ^Rehabilitation Act of T973 (PL 93-112). however, 
comprised a total legislative- revamping of the federal -state rehabilitation pro- 
grai^i This act mandated a national priority for services to the severely 
handicapped. It alsQ revised the*- Architectural and Tpansportation Barriers 



Compliance Board. More importantly, it instituted three landmark sections: 

SECTION SOI: Employment of Handicapped Individuals 
SEtTION 503: Nondiscrimination in Employment under Federal Contracts 
SECTION 504: Nond1scriTiin6Ltion of Handicapped Individuals in Pedrally- 

Assisted Gi^^tnts . 

These three sections in essence constitute a b1lf of rights for handicapped 
individuals. Collectively they will have far-reach|ng effects on federal pro- 
grams i>> years to come. The Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1974 (PL 93-516) 
further amended the^l973 Act but mostly reaffirmed the majority of the provisions 
of the original act. 

The legislative authority for the vocational t^ehabili tatfon program expired 
on September 30, 1978. The entire program (state, national, and special aspects) 
faced the possibility of termination if Congress fatled to enact extending legis- 
1 at ion. ^ ' • 

■ 'During the 1978 Congressional session, various House and Senate proposals 
were discussed. The end result was that Congress enacted the Comprehensive 
Rehabilitation Services Amendments of 1978 (H.R. 12467). There was much debate 
over-wfiether President Carter would sign this bill into law because of concerns 
about duplication and Inflation. Fortunately, President Carter signed the act 
into law on November 6, 1978. The major jdlscijsslons In Section ;il of this 
module will concentrate on this current law and how It affects Individuals with 
developmental disabilities. 

^ * * * * 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 was sljniflcantly amended by the 
Vocatlon^fl 'Education Amendments of 1968', PL 90-576. These amendments, virtually 
modified alTprevlous vocational education legislation. They removed a mandate 
for separate matching for specific 'program categories under the 1963 Act, there- 

by allowing greater flexibility In funding programs. 

«. , ■ ' 

The 1968 Amen^ents' marked ^the first time states were required to spend 
a specific percentage of their allotment for providing vocational education 



to persons with physi9!al and nwntal handicaps. Beginning in fiscal year 1970» 

at ICi^st ten pei'xent of the state's allotment was to be used fqrjpersons with 

J. • - ' . . . •• 

harnlicaps. v/ V * ' / 

The 1968 Amendments affected earlier vocational education legislation in 
six general ways. They: 

/ 

(1) narrowed the definition of the clientele to be/^rved; 

(2) expanded services; / 

(3) redirected priorities for the gse of federal rnonies; { 

(4) designated programs designed to help the "hard to re^ch 
and the hard to teach" as a first priority; 

(5) increased*' federal and state government influejice on 
loct^T-Ufltflational education programs; and 

(6) introduced 'nev; programs. • 

Excepting the Eduqatiori Amendments of >976 (PL 94-482), most vocational 
education legislation to tiate merely expanded existing programs and increased 
state appropriations. The Education Amertdments of 1976 established a signifi- 
cant consolidation of vocational education programs which wi'll continue through 
fiscal year 1982. It is under PL 94-48;? that federal vocational education pro- 
grams currently operate. Section II of this book explains this law^and how it, 
applies to federally-supported state programs of vocational education for persons 
with developmental disabilities. . * 
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The United Stat^Department of Health, Education, and /Wei fare- (DHEW) was 

' -r " ' r ' f ^ ' 

established. In 1953. The Department re|presents a consoHdation of the federal 



actlvitiae 1n health, education, and welfare gnder a slnglfe^admlnlstratlon. DHEW 
has the rfesponslbility of Implementing a variety of feden&l mandates (1-e,, for- 
mula grants, special projects and contracts, construction progr'ams, assistance 
and insurance programs, and so on). "The organizational /chart above indicates 
the size of DHEW and its major subdivisions. (Note the 
ment Services and the Education Division). 
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The chart above shows the agencies and offices of ^the Education Division.^ 
Within the Education Division, the Office^ of Education merits attention 
because it houses the. Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE). , 
This bureau is directly responsible for thfe administration , of state voca- 
tional education programs- described in this module. BOAE is onfe of six 
f)ureaus under the Office Of the Executive Deputy Commissioner for Educa- 
tional Programs within the Office af Education. • . . ' 
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The organizational chart above' shows the various, divisions within BOAE. 
For more information about"^ any of the divisions or offices in BOAE, call 
,or write the Deputy C^jmmissi oner for Occupational and Adult Education, 
Dr. Daniel Dunham (202/245-8166). ^ ^ > 
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The Office of Human Development Services (OHDS) house/ the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration (RSA) under which Is located the Bureau 6f Vocational 
Rehabilitation Operations (BVRO). BVRO.is directly responsible for the ddminls- 
tratlon of state vocational rehabilitation formula grant programs. The diagram 
above Indicates where In OHDS the RSA is located. Nojte that the RSA under OHDS 
Is on a comparable administrative level to the Office of Education under 
the Education Division. 
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The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation Operations, is one of three bureaus 
under the Office of Program Operations within RSA. The other two bureaus 
Indicated above are the Bureau for the Blind and Visually Handicapped and the 
Bureau of Developmental Disabilities. 

The pareillels bet?ween the federal administrative offices responsible 
for state vocational education programs and /or state vocational rehablllta- 
tldrt programs should be apparent at this point. These parallels are summarised 
In tlie diagram on the followlpg pagjp. 
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The Office of Education and the Rehabilitation Services Administration 

are conducting discussions* to improve cooperation and coordination between 

vocational education and vocational rehabilitation programs. Their aim is 

to establish strategies .for interagency cooperation in service provision to 

handicapped persons. The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) in 

the Office of Education is also participating In these discussions. These 

agencies anticipate the developiDent ofr 

• ...primary Interagency and Intradepartmental agreements 
nee|d6d In the appropriate comprehensive vocational educa- 
tion effort at the oatlonal level ... (to). v. encourage develop- 
ment of similar agreements at state and local levels. 1 

•y ■ ; 



1 • 

Ernest L. Boyer, "Vocational Education of Handicapped Persons: Position 
statement," Federal Register , 43(36) pp. 43388-43389. 



The Secretary ryf DHEW and the Assistant Secretaries of the»Office of 
^ Human Development Services and the' Education Division can provide information 
^ about vocational education and vocational rehabilitation program^ in addition 
to those explained in this book. For further, information about the programs, 
call the offices of the Secretary of DHEW, Joseph A. Califano, Jr. (202/245- 
7000), the Assistant Secretary, of Education, Mary Berry (202/245-8430), or the 
Assistant Secretary for Human Development Services, Arabella Martinez (202/245- 
7246). « 
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II. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^ 

Four interrelated laws currently affect vocational education and trairrinn 
services for handicapped individuals. These laws are the Education of the 
Handicapped Act (PL* 94-142); the Vocational Education Act of 1963 (PL 88-210). 
as amended by the Education Amendments afH97 6 {Pi 94-482); Ihe Rehabilitation 
\ct of 1973, as amended (PL 93-112 and PL^-516); and the Rehabilitation, Com- 
prehensive Services, and Develop<nen.tal Disabilities Amendments of 1978 (PL 95-602),. 
Although individuals witti developmental disabilities should avaif themselves of 
the resources provided by each of these four laws, this^ module specifically dis- 
cusses the services and programs as provided under the^ amended Vocational Educa- 
tion Act (VEA) and the Rehabilitation Act, as amende^. Section II explains 
the goals, ma/idate§, eligibility, application processes, and resources of sta^^e^ 
vocational education programs. Section III discusses these areas in reference to 
the vocational rehabilitation programs^ 

» 

A. PU RPOSES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION / ' 

Part A of the Vocational Education Act (VEA) is entitled "State Vocational 
Education Programs" and is designed to help states improve their planniflg for 
vocational education and manpower training. State planning for vocational ' ^ 
education and training Is based upon two factors: the use of all available 
resources and the input of agencies, groups, and employers concerned about voca- 
tlonal education. Part A also establishes the provision of federal grants-^to 
states In order to assist them to: . ; ^ 

(1) extend, improve^, and, where necessary, maintain existing pro- . 

grams^of vocational education: 
tZ) develop new pr'ograms of vocational education; . ^ 

(3) develop and carry out such programs of. vocational education ' 

. within each state so as to overcome sex discrimination and m 
. sex stereotyping in Vocational. education programs (includinei %J 
; .Pi^ograms of homemakihg), md thereby furnish :equal opportuni- 
ties in vocational education >.tp |ier^sohS of both sexes; , and 

(4) provide oart- time employment 'for youths' who need the earnings 
from such employment to continue their vocational training ' 
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on a full-time basis so that persons of all ac|e^ 1ji all 
communities of the States, those in high school , trlose who 
have completed or discontinued their formal education and 
. are preparing to enter ttgj labor market, those who have 
already entered the labor market, but need to upgrade their 
skills or learn new ones, those with special eduoationaJ 
handicaps, and those in postsecondary schools, will have 
ready access to vocational training or retraining which is 
of high quality, which is realistic in light of actual or , 
anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and which 
is suited- to their needs, interests, and ability to benefft 
from such training. <PL 94-482, SlOl) ^ 

B. EL IGIBILIT Y 

1 — - — - — . 1— ^ 

There are three categories of eligible recipients of vocational education 
funding und^r Part A of the VEA: (1) states; (2) local educational agencies and 
postsecondary educational institutions; and (3) individuals. The order of 
these three categories as listed, above reflects the flow of fund^ from the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to the states, then to lEA's and postsecondary* 
educational institutions, and finally to indiyiduals. This means that individ- 
uals do not receive direct funding. Rather, direct funds are available to states 
for allocations to LEA's and postsecondary educational institutions providing 
services to Individuals. 
Eligibility Requirements fo r States 

- Funds are distributed to the states according to a specific formula. The 
formula considers the state's population in three age groups: thflfci 15 to 19 
years-old. those 20 to 24 years-old, and those 25 to 65 y^ars-old. A state i 
is entitled to receive the sum product of the , formula once the Commissjoner 
of Education, in cooperatloh with the .appropriate regional director, approves 
the state's five*year and annual program plans and accountability reports. The 
contents and requirements of the state plan arfe discussed in Part E of this 
sectlori. / * 

Eligibility Requirements for Local' Educational Agericles and Postsecondary 
Ejucatlonal Institutions ~ ' ' ™ 

• , ; ■ . ■ . ' . ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

Local educational agencies and postsecondary educational institutions 
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are the second category of eligible recipients under the VEA. An LEA is "a 
board of 'education (or other legally constituted localschool authority) having^ 
administrative' control and cfirection of public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, township, ^chool district," or political subdivision of a state..." 
(20 U,S.C. 880(b)(1)). A postsecondary educational institution is a non-profit 
institution legally authorized to provide postsecondary education within a state 
to people at least 16 years-old who|hav^>?graduated from or left elementary or 
secondary school without completing the program. The requirements (for the 
establishment of LEA's and postsecondary educational institutions are explained 
in Part C of this section (see page 24). 



Eligibility Requiremei^ts . for Individua ls 

All persons in all communities are eligible for vocational education accor- 
/ding to the VEA. This eligibility, howev&r, is actually beyond the practical 
application of the program. Informal limits have emerge<5rdiie to the emphasis 
of vocationa.1 education programs to prepare individuals for realistic gainful 
employment. Because the st^^ted aim of providing vocational education services is 
to train a person for employment or to upgrade his skills f|6r employment, the 
provision of services to«*tudents too young to be trained for a ^pecif^c voca- 
.tion is precluded. Some states do provide certain career-related\ services to ^ 
elementary school students, but they do not triiin for: skills which can be inwe- 
diately translated into employment capabilitiies:^^-R*ther, they are preparatory 
for later vocational education programs. And a person sixty-five years or oldet* 
is less likely to receive vocational education benefits th&.n one twenty years 
younger, as state formula grant monies do not take into account the population 
over sixty^five years of age th any state. 

Individual eligibility in vocational education actually depends on the 
specific programs or services for which one applies. Each of the services listed 
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t)e1ow provided by an LEA or postsecondary educational institution has .specific 

criteria approved by the. State board which a person' must meet l^efore he can 

participate in the program. . Th? prograihs which may* be provided by the basic 

grants to the states under the VEA include: - 

1 ' •• 

(a) vocational education programs 
,(b) work-study programs ' 

(c) cooperative vocational education programs ' •. 

(d) energy education program!^ 
Je) provision of stipends ^ 

(f) placement services 

(g) industrial arts programs 

(h) support services for women 
(1) day care services 
(j) consumer and homemaking services 
(k) construction and operation of residential 

vocational schools 

General eligibility may Include restrictions based ot^ |^1n1mum age standards, 
need for training, academic standing in a vocational education progr^ln, economic 
need, former employment, and the like. Individuals wishing to participate 
in any of these programs should contact their State board on vocational ■•educa- 
tion to find out if, to whom, and where they are provided. The- State board 
should also have available the procedures used by the LEA dr postWondary educa 
tional institution for determining eligibility. 

There are additional vocational education programs which must be provided 
under the VEA. States receiving federal funds m^gi^t use at least 20 percent 
cff their^ funds from the formula grants to support vocational development guid- 
ance and' \:ounseling programs. States must also use part of their VEA-fund§ 
provided u»t(^er separate authorizations for special vocational education programs 
for the disadvantaged and programs of consumer ani homemaking -education. 

, Individual "eliglbnity to participate in vocational development guidance 
and counseling programs depends on which option* a state chooses t6 provide and^ 
f>6w LEA'S, and^posWcondary educational institutions define eligibility require- 
ments. IndlvlduaH^ eligible to participate in special programs for the disad- 
vantaged must presen\ evidence of an academic or economic disadvantage.. An 
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acajemlcally disadvantaged person is someone who lacks reading, writing, or 
mathematical skills or performs below grade level. An economically disadvan- 
taged person is one whose family income is at or below the national poverty 
level; who is unemployed or whose parents or guardls^n is unemployed; who Is 
a recipient or whose parent is a recipient of public assistance; or who is 
institutionalized or under State guardianship. This part of VEA funding is 
further restricted to academically or economically disadvantaged persons who 
need supportive services or special programs to enable them to meet state or 
LEA program requirements. » 

Eligibility for cbnsumer and hornkfaking education programs depends on the 
requirements set forth by the LEA or postsecondary educational institution pro- 
viding the program. Service providers are encouraged to give consideration to 
the aged, young chil-dren, school -aged parents, single parents, handicapped per- 
sons, and disadvantaged persons. 

Individuals eligible as handicapped under the VEA are 'those who meet the 

definition of handicapped under the Education of the Handicapped 1^ct as amended 

(PL 94-142). For a person to be' considered handicapped under the VEA, he must be 

(i.) men^^hWy retarded; 
(ii) Mrd of hearing; 

(ill) dl^af; • . , . 

(iv) si)e«?h inWihfed; 
(vj visually impaired; 
(vij seriously emotionallo' disturbed; 
(vii) qfthopedically impaired; or 

(vill) oXhef health impaired person, or persons with specific 
le«m4Bg disabilities; and 
who, by reason of thf above: 

(a) requires spiclal education, and related services, and 
4b) cannot succeed in the regular vocational education 
program without special educational assistance^ o*- 
(c) requires a modified vocational education program. 

(45 CFR §ma5(b)) 

Individuals with developiMntal disabilities and their advocates should ' 
check with their State DepartmAt of Education to determine If it follows 
documented standards for deciding which students require special education or 



special educational assistance. Consumers and advocates should also question 
the State superintendent and local school boards If the state and the boards 
have established policies to ensure th<it handicapped students are educated with 
nonhandi capped students to the maximum extent possible. 

C. APPLICATION . * . 

The specific application procedures needed to receive VEA funds or services 
vary according to the program find type of recipleijt applying. States, LEA's and 
postsecondary educational lYisti tut ions, and Individuals follow different appli- 
cation processes. For example, whetl\er a service or program is aimed at improving 
arts education will determine in part who can apply and how to apply. 
Application by States 

In order to ol>ta1n and continue to receive VEA funds, a state must submit 
a series of documents to the U.S. Commissioner of Education. There are five 
noteworthy documents Involved in this application process: (a) a general appli- 
cation of twelve assurances of compliance to federal regulations; (b) a five- 
year state plan; (c) an annual program plan; (d) an annual accountability report; 
and (e*) an annual evaluation report, ^ 

(a) General Application - fhe general application, the f1rs^j)art of tfie 
iippllcatlon process, must be submitted by the State board for vocational educa- 
tion. Therefore, a State board must be established before the application can 
be submitted. The VEA descflbes In detail the required membership, functions, 
duties, and objectives of the State board. These are discussed In Part E of this 
section. 

The general application Is submitted only once and Is maintained on file In 
the ConTOlsit;Qner** office* Wany states have submitted t*1s application as the - 
Initial pages of their five-year state plan rather than provide a separate docu- 
ment to the eommiss loner. The application contains assurances guaranteeing that: 
(1) the st»te will provide proper and efficient administration 

: ■ : 28 . A ' 
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of vocational education programs; V' 

(2) the State board will cooperate with the State advisory 
council on vocational education and all other required 
bodies in fonrnilatinc) the necessary documents and in exe- 
fcutlng its duties; , 

(3) the State will provide the Commissioner with the required 
reports: 

(4) funds will be distributed to LEA's and postsecondary educational 
Institutions on the basis of annual applications submitted to 
the State board; 

(5) ja) the state will give priority to agencies and Institutions: 

(i) located In depressed or poor areas that peed federal assls- 
te^nce to provide adequate vqcatlonal education services; (11) 
that propose new programs to meet emerging manpower needs; 

' (b) the State will base the distribution of funds on relevant 
economic, social . and demographic factors, except that: (t) In 
the case of LEA's the state will base distribution on the rela- 
tive financial ability of such agencies and the relative number of 
low- Income families within such agencies; and In the case of 
other recipients, distribution is based on relative financial 
abnjty of the agencies and the relative number of students In their 
programs whose education Imposes higher than average costs; and 

(ii) the State won't allocate funds on the basis of per capita 
ehroUment or through matching of local expenditures on a uniform 
percentage basis and it won't deny funds to a community unable 

to pay the non-federal share of the cost of new programs; 

(6) federal funds wUl supplement and Increase but never supplant state 
or local funds; 

(7) the state win provide for proper fiscal control and fund accounting 
procedures for the federal funds paid to the state; 

(8^ VEA funds will only be used for vocational education programs, 
which prepare students for employment, or are necessary to 
prepare them to complete such, a program, or significantly aid 

' students tb>»nake an Informed ^a1fid meaningful career choice (excepting 

ftdmemaklng. renovation, and personnel training programs); 
(9) the state has proper pdllcles to ensure that c6p1es of vocational 
education documents issued b> the Board or other state agencies 
win be made reasonably available to the public; 

(10) VEA funds will be used In a manner consistent with the state plan 
submitted under the Education of the Handicapped Act; 

(11) the State board will cooperate with the Administrator of %he 
.: National Center for Educational Statistics of DHEW; and 

('1 2) the State board will assure that students served by Indian tribal 
organizations applying for, or receiving funds under t|ie VEA will 
be able to participate In state vocational education programs. 

Once the Board's executive officer signs the application, then It -Is sent 

to the Conmlssloner. The process Is intended to ensur^ that a state will live 

up to Its assurances even before It receives ar\y of the federal vocational 

education funds. 

The tenth assurance listed above has the greatest potential 1mpac| on 



handicapped vocational education students: vocational education funds 
must be used in a iiidnner consistent with the state plan subjuitted under the 
Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA). This provision reflects the increasing 
realization of the need to coordinate services under the EHA and the VEA 
state.^plans. Section 104.'5 of the Federal Regufations. for the VEA requires 
the state^educational agency to be rq^sponsible for en:^uring that all educa- 
tionalj^ programs for handicapped children within the state, including those • 
related to vocational education, are under the general supervision of persons 
responsible for educational programs for handicapped children in the state, 
educational agency. Between this supervision and the general assurances, the 
consistency of objectives and individualized program efforts of special educa- 
tion and vocational education programs should increase with time. 

The federal regulations for the VEA further require that all of the rights 
guaranteed under the EHA are extended to handicapped secondary school children 

who receive VEA Services. This means that the rfght to due process for 
parents of handicapped stfidents is protected. Parents have the right to parti ci- 
pate in the development of the individualized education program, to accept 
or reject*^ proposed educational plans, and to request an impartial due process 
hearing if t'^ey are dissatisfied with a decislorv made by the educational agency. 
A parent may not, however, hold any agency, teacher, or other person accountable 
if his child does not achieve the growth predicted in his plan's annual objec- 
tives (see the EHA §121a.393 and §121a.500-§121a.514). ' . f 

In addition to forming a State board on vocational education, the state 
must also establish a State advisory council on vocational education before it 
is eligible to receive VEA funding. While the Board is the sole agency respon- 
sible'-for the administration, or supervision of the administration of the state's 
.VEA programs, the advisory council advises the Board and makes recoirmendations to 
it about policies, procedures, and programming. 

(b) y^ive-year State Plan - The second document required of h state desjring 
"to obtain ar)d maintain funding is the five-year state* plan. The State board 



Is responsible for the development of this ^lan, and prepares It taking Into 
consideration the advice and recomnendatlons of the State advisory council. 

State boards submitted their five-year state plans serving fiscal years 
1978 to 1982 to the Commissioner before July 1, 1977. The plan that will serve 
during fiscal years 1983 to 1987 will be in the Commissioner's office by July 1» 
1982. The plan must be submitted by the July 1st preceding the year for which 
the plan is to take effect. 

The five-year state plan which the state submits is composed of two main 
parts: the procedures the state Intends to use to execute assurances as stated 
in the general application and a series of program provisions. These two parts 
describe on what basis the State board decides to fund eligible recipients, how 
tlie State board will distribute the funds, and hov/*funds for vocational programs 
for the handicapped are used in accordance with the requirements of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act. The plan also contains an assessment of employment 
opportunities, a description of the goals the state will seek to achieve in order 
to meet employment needs, and a description of how the state .will use funds pro- 

* 

vijied under the Act to meet these employment and program needs. The plan 
explains the state's design to meet the vocational education program and funding- 

V 

needs over a five-year period. , 

(c) Annual Prografti Plalh ^ Th| annua T" program pTan' outltnes.the state's plan 
to meet the vocational education needs*w1th respect to programs and funding over 
a one-year time period. The annual program plan .details the proposed distribu- 

« 

tlon of such funds among eligible recipients and analyzes how the distribu- 
tion matches the state's procedures to assure compliance with its general 
application. It contains any updating of the five-year state plan considered 
necessary to reflect more accurate employment data or a different leyel of 
funding .than was anticipated and a description of how expenditures of proposed 
fuwjJs' for the fiscal year will be maintained or changed. Like the five-year 
plan, the annual program plan Is developed by the State board In consultation 



with the State advisory council. 

4 

(d) Accountability Report - The fourth document also follows the same route 
of submission for approval as does the annual program plan. Accountability 
reports are developed by the State board in cooperatjon v/ith the State advisory , 
co\incn. Unlike the plans* the accountability report is devfeloped at the end of 
the fiscal year. It describes .the vocational education activities in a state 
•during the preceding year and shov/s the extent to v/hlch the state has achieved 
the goals of the approved five-year state plan. ' 

(®) Annual EvaluatiOh Report - The accountability r^eport bears an important 
relationship to the fifth document, the annual evaluation report. Both reports 
demonstrate the extent to which the activities, programs, services, and funding 
as indicated in the five-year state plan have served to meet the vocational educa 
tlon needs of the people in the state. But the annual evaluation report also 
contains recommended changes In programs and services as considered necessary\y 
the State advisory council based on the results of its evaluation, and assesses 
the extent to which vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, employment 
training, special education, and other programs under the VEA jnd related acts 
represent a consistent, integrated, and coftrdinated approach to meeting 'voca- 
tional education needs, 

« 

Of the five documents, the general application is the only one which Is 
submitted only once In ^th« p rotes s to obtain funds. The f1v««»year state plan 
must bt submitted every five years, and the annual program plan each year to 
secure VEA funding, The annual evaluation report and the accountability report 
are prepared and submitted e'Ifery year to maintain VEA support' of vocational edifca 
tlon In the state. 

♦ 

Application by Local Educational Agencies and Postsecondary Educational Instl- 
tut Ions ^ ' \ 

Local educational agencies and postsecondary educational Institutions must 
apply annually to, the state in order to receive federal VEA monies. As states 

32 
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need State advisory councils before they can submit their plans'to the Conwis- 
sioner. so LEA's and postsecondar-y educational institutions must establish 
local advisory councils on vocat'tonaj education to receive funding from the 
state. Eligible recipients may establish a council on the basis of program 
areas, schools, community, or region where they are located. A local advisory 
^ council consists of representatives of the general public and includes at least 

one representative each of business, industry, and labor. The membership re- 
flects an^ appropriate representation of both sexes and the racial and ethnic 
minorities found in the program area or geographic ^rea served by the council. 

Program advisory committees may substitute for local advisory councils 
under the VEA. These committees are composed of representatives from several 
craft groups or from several school councils. Business, industry, and labor 
must be represented on the committees. 

Local advisory councils advise the LEA's or po^tsecondary edycational insti- 
tutions on current area job needs, the relevance of programs offered by the 
recipient in meeting those needs, and the preparation of the applications to the 
State board. The appl icatic^ns serve as the basi* for selection as a recipient* 
by the State board. Each application varies depending on the program for 

« 

which the eligible recipient applies for funding.' 

I, • ^ 

' Applicdtion by IpjlividMals 

Individuals wishing to participate in any of the vocational education pro- 
grams funded under the VEA basic grant to the state (vocational education classes, 
cooperative vocational -education, work-study, ehergy education, provision of 

♦ 

stipends, placement services, Industrial arts, support services for women, day 
care services, vocational education for displaced homemakftrs and special groups) 
must apply directly to the LEA or postsecondary /educational institution pro- 
viding the service ,or'adm1«1ster1ng the program. Persons Interested in 
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participating in vocational development; guidance and counseling services, voca- 
tional educatiorf personnel training, special programs for the disadvantaged, - 
and consumer and homemaking education programs should talk with their State 
board or local educational agency to determine whether or not a particular 
pragram exists within their geographic area. The agency or board should be 
able to describe the qualifications required to participate In the program. 

Persons Interested In vocational education programs are encouraged to 
attend the public meeting held by the State advisory council on vocatlonjal 
education each year. At this meeting, the public Is given the opportunity to 
express Its views, needs, and concerns. This meeting may provide a chance for 
adv|)cates for Vocational education, special education, and vocational rehablli* 
tation for the handicapped to meet and begin or to continue the development of 

4 

a systematic communications network to promote a comprehensive and coordinated 
approach to vocational education services. 

A,l though certain of the aforementioned programs are ipequired, states are 
not required to maintain all of the program^ to receive VEA funding. Advocates 
for vocational programs should carefully examine which programs are funded and 
which potential services that could meet state and local needs are not pro- 
vided. They should use the public meeting as a channel to inform the State 
council which programs they believe would benefit citizens In their state. 

D. SERVICES . " 

Each state may provide a wide variety of services with' federal assistance 
under the VEA, Some programs and services are required if a state receives 
federal funding; others are optional. States determine which programs, services 
and activities will be provided after evaluating the vocational education neads 
of the potential students In their state and examining l^he possible resources 
for providing services to meet those needs. States must use federal; funds from 
their basic grants to cover the expenses of the required programs (indicated 
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below) but may use any of the remaining fund? to supplement other specific 
expenses (see §104.303. §104,502, and §104.701). * 

There are four sources of federal dollars which are tapped under the VEA 
in providing state vocational education services: the basic grant, funding 
for program improvement and supportive services, funding for. special programs 
for the disadvantaged, and funding for consumer^ and homemaking education. Other 
funding for programs of national significance, bilingual vocational training, 
and emergency assistance for remodeling and rei:^(5)vation of vocational education ' 
facilities is also available on a contract or grant basis to agencies and insti- 
tutions. These latter three programs, are discussed beloW. (see page 53), as 
they do not follow the general processes of the basic sta.^e program. 

Basi£ Grant (§104. 501 -§104. 634) ' i 

A basic grant is a sum af money equal to 80 percent of the total funds 
allotted to a state for carrying out the purposes of the basic grant programs 
and program improvement and supportive services. For a list of basic grant allot 
. m^nts for fiscal year 1979, see Appendix I. 

Each state most spend at least $50»000 of its basic grant each fiscal ^ar 
year^'Tuppbfi full -time personnel to help the State board eliminate sex 

. ... ^ 

discrimination and sex stereotyping In vocational e'ducattbh'progriams (see 
page 34). It Is also required to spend an appropriate amount of funds from 
the monies provided under the basic grant for special programs and placement 
services for displaced homemakers and other special groups. This category 
Includes people who are former homemakers who now must seek employment; 
current homemakers and part-time workers wishing to secure a full-time job; 
single heads of househplds who have inadequate Job skills; women .wishing 
to ei»t*r job arejis ti^adltlonally limited to men; and (men wishing to 'enter job 
fields traditionally limited to women. Services for these groups must Include 
organized educational programs necessary to prepare these special groups for 



employment, special courses to prepare them how |o seek empldyment, and place- 
ment services. 

Each state may use the balance of the funds available under the basic grant, 
in accordance with the approved fiVe-year and annual program plans, for any of 

* 

the followinq services . 1 isted below numbered one through eleven. 

(1) Voc ational education programs - (^104.511-§104.512) Vocational education 
programs are "organized educational programs which arfr directly related to the 
preparation of individuals for paid or unpaid employment, or for additional 
preparation (upgrading and retraining) for a career requiring other than a bacca- 
laureate or advanced degree" (1104.512(b)). An orqanized>'ducational program 
Is considered ^struction related to the occupation for which a student is in 
training, as well as the acquisition, maintenance, and repair of instructional 
supplies, teaching aids, and equipment. Vocational' education programs do not 
include providing for the construction, acquisition, or initial equipment of 
buildings, or the acquisition or rental of land. Vocational instruction that 
may be provided under the VEA includes classroom instruction; classroom related 

< 4> 

field, ^shop, and laboratory work; programs providing occupational work experi- 

> 

ences; remedial programs; and activities of significant student organizations . 

(Sl04. 512(b)). Persons with a handicap who require remedial instruction in order 

' ■ ■■ ■ .■. ^ ■• - ■ • . ■ 

to correct a deficiency barring them from vocational training and employmeht 

should ask the State board if remedial programs are provided. 

A state may decide under the VEA to provide vocationil instruction on an 
individual or group basis through private or other vocational training Institu- 
tions on the basis of written contracts with ^e State board or local educational 
agency. Instruction to be provided must be conducted as part of the state's 
vocational education program and constitute a reasonable and prudent use of 
funds/ 

States hdve the option of providing related tnttructlon for apprentices 

. ' ■■ ■ ■ . 3« , 
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who are employed to learn skilled trades. If states choose tp do so, they 
»must provide assurances in the five-year state plan, as specified by law 
(S104.515). Standards of apprenticeship programs under vbcational education 
training must adhere to the requirements outlined in the regulations under the 
Department of Labor Apprenticeship Programs (29 CFR Part 29), 

(2) Work- studi^ programs -,(8104. 521-§104. 523) States may use VEA basic . 
grant funds to provide approved work-stucly programs. Federcil funds used for 
this purpose may be expended only to pay*or compensate students employed in 
the program. 

Work-study programs support part-time employment fdr financially needy, 
students who attend school ^ful 1 -time and who are at least fifteen years of 

I 

age and less than twenty-one at the start of employment. Work-study pro- 
grams are administered by the LEA and should be reasonably avai^ble to all 
youths in the area. 

(3) Cooperative vocatio nal educatio n programs - (§104.531-§104.533) States 
may use VEA funding to fund local educational agencies so that they might 

« " 

establish or expand cooperative vocational education programs. A cooperative 
vocational education program Is .a "program of vocational education for persons 
who, through written cooperative arrangements between the school and employers, 

^ . receive instruct lofti 1ncl«d*fng required acadehilc tourses'^and related vocational 
^ instruction by alternation of study In schpbfi with a job in any occupational 
field.. .thesi^^wo experiences must be planned and supervised by the school .and 
employers spj that each contributes to the student's education and to his or 
her employablllty. Work periods and school attendance may be on alternate half- 
days, full days, weeks, or other periods of time In fulfilling the cooperative 
program" (1195(18); 20 U.S.C, 2461). \ 

LEA'S may only use funds to develop and operate' cooperative vocational 
education programs whUh provide training opportunities that might not other- 
wise be available and which are designed to serve persons who will benefit from 
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such programs. Under these programs, the LEA's are also responsible for rein- 
bursing employers for added costs of students receiving on-the-job training 

# 

provided that the training is related to existing career opportunities possibly 
leading to advancement, and does not displace other workers who perforifn the 
work. 

-States using basic grant funds to support cooperative vocational education 
programs are required to consult with their appropriate non-profit private 
schooU to identify students in those schools who would benefit from such pro- 
grams. Furthermore, these students must be provided with the opportunity to 
participate in whatever cooperative vocational education programs local educar 
tional agencies administer. 

Students with development*! disabilities in non-profit private schools 
are encouraged to seek out the, cooperative vocational education ^programs which 
operate in their state. If an LEA provides cooperative vocational education , 

♦ 

services to nonhandi capped students, it must provide them to students with 
developmental disabilities who are determined by the LEA as needing such ser- 
vices. 

(4) Energy education progrte - (§104.542) States may use funds as pro- 
.^vv4de4-4finthetr teste "graiTtsr und^^ provide inonies to postsecondary 

educational institutions for energy education programs related to coal and 
coal mining. These Institutions may also apply for funds to carry out educa- 
tional training programs In solar, en«|gy. 

(5) Construction of area vocational education school facilities - 
(I104.S52) . ~- 

States have the option of using funds provided under the VEA basic grant for 

< ... . ' ' ' . ' 

the construction of area vocational education school facilities* Facilities 
must fall Into certain specified categories in order to i>e funded. These cate*- 
gorles are detailed in the federal regulations. Any building constrMlted with 
VEA funds must meet the requirements of the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968. 



(6) Provision of stipends - (8104. 571-§104. 574) States may use VEA basic 
grant funds to provide stipends to students i Students must be entering or 
already enrolled in vocational education programs and have acute economic needs 
which cannot be .met under any alternate vocational education programs. Those 
receiving stipends must be paid at acceptable rates out'lined in the federal 
regulations. 

V 

». 'I 

t. 

(7) Plac ement servi ces for students who ha ve successfully com pleted voca- 
tional educa tion programs - (1104. 581-§104. 583) States may use funds from their 
basic grants to provide placement services to students who have successfully 
completed vocational education ptrograms. Placement services may be funded 

only if inadequate funding or services exist in other programs providing 
similar activ.ities. 

(8) Industrial arts-- (§104.591t§104.592) A state may opt to use some of 
Its basic grant to provide industrial arts programs. Industrial arts education 
programs are programs which: 

(a) pertain to the body of related subject matter, or 
related courses, organized for the development of 
understanding a^put all aspects of industry and tech- 
nology. Including learning experiences Involving acti- 
vities such as expe'^i'nentlng, designing, constructing, 
evaluating, and using t(tols, machines, materials, and 
J ^ processes; and 
(b*) assist Individuals iR making informed and mean- 
ingful occupational, choices or which prepare them for 
entry into advanced trade and Industrial or technical 
education programs.^ (§195(15) 20 U.S. C. 2461^ 

Sttch programs must also be designed to aid in the elimination of sex stereo-* 
typing. ,. .. i 

Support <i6rv1ces for women - (§l64.6()l-.§104.603) A state may use 
basic grant funds to provide support services for women who enter vocational 
education programs des4gned to.prepare individuals for employment in fields that 
have been traditionally limited to men. Four types of support services for wonjen 
which may be provided are outlined in the federal regulations. They include 
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counseling, job development, job follow-up, and support to it^crease the 

number of women instructors involved in training individuals in programs which 

I 

have traditionally enrolled mostly ijiales. 

(10) Day care services for childfen of students - (§104.611-1104.612) States 
may choose to use funds under their basic grant to provide day care servlces'^for 
preschool and school -age children of students in secondary and postsecondar^^,^ 
vocational education programs. 

(U) Construction and operati on of residential vocati onal schools - (1104.631 
§104.634) Basic grant funds may be' used to Construct, equip, and operate resi- 
dential vocatipnal schools. A residentiaV vocational school is "an institution 
which provides vocHional education for youths... who are at least 15 years of 
age and less than 21 years of age at the timip of enrollment, and who need full- 
time study on a residential basis in order to benefit fully fru^ the education." 

Basic grant funds may also be used to provide board ahd other necessities to 

v » 

students attending such schools. Although usi rig funds for these purposes seems 
worthwhile, states have yet to use VEA funds for these ends, according to a 
program specialist in the Bureau of Occupational \and Adult Education. 

Parents and advocates of indivduals with han\licaps should consider a 
number of questions with respect to vocational education services provided under 
the basic grant. They' should ask the LEA or postsecondary educational institu- 
tion to document the efforts made to place handicapped students in regular voca- 
tional programs with suppprt services.*^ If a" student^ with a developmental disa- 
bility is not allowed in the regular classroom^ paw^nts, consumer, and advocates 
should ask the LEA or postsecondary educational insti|iiit1on to describe the 
nature of the problem restricting the student from -attending the regular class 
wUh supplementary services. And If a handicapped student cannot participate in 
a regular vocational education program, his parehts or| advocate should 
checli -to see If alternative placements are available. 



Program Improvement and Supportive Services (§104.701-1104.708) 

Each state receiving funding from the VEA receives an allotmeat to be used 
for program improvement and supportive services. A state must spend 20 per- 
^ cent of the appropriation which Includes the basic grant monies for the improve- 
ment of vocational education programs and supportive services. At' least 20 per- 
cent of these funds (monies for program Improvement and supportive services) must 
be used to support vocationa^-V TteveTqpment guidance md uounisetlng pTO 
vices, and activities. States may support. any one of a number of options in ' 
prov1d1>K^thes9 guidance and counseling programs (see §104.763). Local educa- 
tlonal agencies and postsecondary educational institutions providing these pro- 
grams must use- fund? to: ^ 

^ ^) pring individuals with experience in business and Industry, 
the professions, and other occupational pursuits into 
schools as counselors or advisors for students; 

(b) bring students into the work establishments of business 
and Industry, the professions, and other occupations to ac- 
quaint them with, the nature of the work accomplished; ami 

(c) enable guidance counselors to obtain experience ih busi-^^ 
ness and Industry, the professions, and other occupational 

y ' pursuits which will better enable those counselors to 

carry out their duties. 

Advocate^ for individuals with a developmental disability are encouraged 
to exim1ne;,the1r state's vocational education program to determine which voca- 
tlonal development and coMnselin'g programs are provided as well as to deter^ 
mine how effectively they are meeting the needs of the developmental ly disabled. 
The law requires that vocational guidance and counseling for students with handi- 
caps must be provided in a regular setting to the maximum, extent possible. Advo- 
Cites and consumers s^hould ask if the state has provided vocational guidance 
and counseHnig for all handicapped vocational education students in as Integrated 
a siBttIng as possible. , ^ 

With the remaining eighty percent of the program improvement and supportive 
service funds, a state may furtd ar\y cff the following programs: 



^ (1) Program Improvement - {§104.702) Program Improvement Is designed to 
Improve vocational education through research programs, exemplary and Innova- 
tlve programs, and curriculum development programs. In order to spend funds 
on program Improvement, a state'must establish a research coordinating unit (RCU) 
for the coordination of th^se programs. States have latitude In determining the 
organizational structure of the RCU but are required to describe In the /lve- 
year-^- -anmi«4 progrm pUns^ 

and how It will disseminate the funds and results of the program Improvement 
activities. 

(2) Vocational education personal training - (§104.771) States may use 
their program Improvement and supiportlve services funds to^provlde vocational 
education personnel training to Improve the quallflcatfons of persons serving or 
preparing to serve in vocational education progrjams (I.e., teachers, admlnistra- j 
tors, supervisors, and vocational guidance and counseling personnel). Training 
Includes, but Is not limited to, training for vocational education in\ew and 
emerging occupations; In-service training, to Improve program^ and overcome sex 
bias and sex stereotyping; training to prepare journeymen In skilled trades or 
occupations for teaching positljMts; and training for teachers and supervisors to 
improve the quality of their instruction, superv1s|9n, and administration of voca- 
tional education for persons who are disadvantaged, handicapped, or persons of 
limited English-speaking abjlity, and to train counsefd^ to meet the special 
needs of these persons. ^ . 

(3) Grants to overcome sex bias ah<j sex stere6typ1ng - (110^.791) Staties may 
use program Improvement and supportive services funds to support activities 
designed to. overcome sex bias and sex stereotyping in vocatibnal education. 

Funds may be used for pf ejects to develop curHculiim materials free fron 

sex stereotyping arfd training to acquaint guidance counselors and teachers with 

' ' ' ■ , ■ ' . . . ■ ■ 

ways of effectively overcoming sex bias and sex stereotyping. 



In addition to these three optional programs, part of the costs of state 
administration of the state pj^ns and of local supervision ancj administration of 
.vocational education programs, services, and activities Is paid from the allot- 
ment for basic grant programs and prograhi improvement and supportive services. 

Advocates for individuals with developmental disabilities should inquire 
of the State board whether it has specific guidelines as to the nature and 
.M^?"^ 0^ preparatory and in-service^'tralf^'lng needed for professional *and support 
personnel involved in vocational education programs serving handicapped sjtudents. 
They can also ask if special education teachers are recelvingladequate and appro- 

♦ 

priate training to help in students' career developinent. 

Another consideration for advocates and consumers Is whether or not handt- 
capped students are being familiarized with a broad range of occupations and 
informed of the needed skills for those occupations. Does the State board 
develop and circulate Informational material on vocational education programs 
for the handicapped? If not, resources provided under program improvement and 
supportive services may be us?d toward either of these ends. 

Consumer and Homema king Education (§104.901-1104.966) 

Each state receiving VEA funds is allotted a separate fund for the purpose 
of providing programs in consumer and honemaking education and ancillary services 
In relation to such programs. Unlike most other vocational education progrartis, / 
consumer and homemaking education may be conducted at all 'educational levels 
(elementary, secondary, post secondary, or adult). "Such, programs are based' on . , 
instruction in the ar^eas of consumer education, food anfJ nutrition, 
family llvlrtg and parenthood education, child development and guidance, housing 
and home management, and clothing and textiles. 

Consumer and homemaking program funds may only be used to„ support programs 
that: „ ■ . ^ 



(a) encourage participation of males and females to prepare - 
for combining the roles of homemakers and Wage earners; 
' (b) encourage elimination of sex stereotyping by promoting 

the development of appropriate curriculum materials; 

(c) give greater consideration to economic, social, and cultural 
conditions and needs, especially In economically de- 
pressed areas, and where appropriate, to bilingual 
instruction; 

(d) encourage LEA's and postsecgndary educational Institu- 
tions to operate outreach programs in communities for 

' youth and ajlults,. giving consideration to their special 
needs, such as to the aged, young children, school -aged 
parents, single parents, handicapped persons, education- ^ 
ally disadvantaged persons; programs connected v/ith health . 
care delivery systems; and programs providing 'services for 
courts and correctional institutions; 

(e) prepare males and females who ftave entered qr are pre- y 
paring to enter into the work. of the home; and- 

(f) emphasize |the following areas in order to meet current 
and societal needs: consumer ediicatiop, management of \ 
resources » promotion of . nutritional knowledge and food 

use, and promotion of parenthood education. ^ r ^ 

A state may use consumer and homeniaking education funds to pr\)v1de ancil-* 
lary services, activities, and other means of assuring quality In consumer and ^ 
homemaking education. Ancillary services may include teacher training,. teacher 
supervision, curriculum development, research, program evalujrt ion, demonstration 
and experimental programs, development of curriculum materials, exemplary pro- 
jecis, state administration and leadership, and guidance and counseling. 



Special. Programs 'for the Disadvantaged ( 1104.807 - §104.804) 

Each State receiving furtds under the VEA must use the funds allocated 
to It from a separate authorization for special programs for the dls^- 
vantage^. The programs should be in areas of high concentration of school 
dropouts or youth wiployroent. 
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Individuals are encouraged to examine the services outlined above to see 
which ones woold meet their vocational ^ucatlon needs. Active representation 
of consumers and advocates In the state, planning process can provide members^ 
of tim state board and advisory council with a realistic un<|rstand1ng of what 
services ar^ needed in their state. 44 



STATE PLANNING PROCESS 

* J / 

states must submit and have approved a set^^es of documents In'drder tb 
receive and maintain VEA' funding. The State board and State advisory council 
perform essentiar funttions in this process. The duties, functions, and mem- 
bership requirements of these bodies as they relate to the state planning 
process and the elements of the process itself are dis(<ussed in thi^ section. 

State Board (§104.31 - §104.33) A ^ 

The State board is designated or ^tablished through state governmental 
procedures. It may be elected by the state legislature or by the eligible ^ 
voters in the state. The Board is responsible for the planning process it- 
self, while the Council has the more limited function of serving as an advisory 
committee which guides the process along. 

The State board coordinates the development of policy with respect to the 
services it provides under the Act. The Board also coordinates the develop- 
ment of the five-year state pTan, the annual program plan^ dnd the account- 
ability report, and submits th^se documents to the Conmissioner after consulting 
with the State advisory council and other appropriate bodies. It is\lso respon- 
sible for developing information required for a national vocational education 
data reporting and accounting system. 

Stater Board Staff (S104.34) 

The State board works In conjunction with Its own, staff . Members of the 
staff must be sufficient in number ^^jnd have the necessary 'educational and 
experiential qualifications to assist the Board in. carrying out Its* responsi-. 
bllltles. This staff is headed by a full-time director. 

FulNtime Personnel (S104.71^?104.76) 

► . The State' board Is also^sslsted by full-time personnel who are hired to 
eliminate sex blasJ^rsex dlscrlmlrmtlon, and stx stereotyping. How Is this eli- 
mination accomplished? The federal regulations (S104.75) outline ten duties 



includino such activities as: 

(a) taking necessary action to create awareness of programs 
and activities in vocational education designed to reduce 
sex bias and sex stereotyping; 

(b) gathering, analyzing, and disseminating data on the status 
of women and men Involved in state vocational education 
programs; y 

(c) reviewing therdistribution of grants and contracts by the 
state board^o assure' the needs of women are addressed; 

(d) reviewing all vocational education programs in the state 
for sex bias; 

• (e) assisting LEA's and other parties to Improve vocational 
education programs; and 
(f) reviewing and submitting recommendatl6ns to overcome 

„ .SftO.lfljLr-d.lscrJmlDfttl0n. and stereptyping In vocational 

education programs In the stat« plans. 

The State board's staff and the personnel toncerned with sex bias are not^ 

intended to be the same individuals. ^ 

Stat^ ^Isory Cou'hcll (§104.91-§104.97) 

The vocational education planning process cannot be accomplished without- 
the State advisory council . The Council is composed of a wide range of Individ 
uals involved in, or concerned with, vocational education in the state. It Is 
appointed by the governor of the state, unless the s^ate elects the members of 
the State board. In that case, the Jtate board may apppoint the members of the 
State advisory council In eithier case, the establishment and required jnember- 
ship of the State advisory council must be certified for the Comnlssioner at 
least 90 days prior to the start of eacf fiscal year. This certification is 
attached t*,the five-year state plan and annual' program plan. 

The memberihip requirements , of ^ the Council are elaborate. The federal 
)r^gulat1on!i list 20 areas vihith must be represented on the Council and four 
special considerations which must be observed (see .1104.92). These 20 categorl 
Include, but are not llm^lted to, persons who: 

. (a) represent, and are familiar with, the vocational needs 
and problems of management, labor* and agriculture in 
the state; 

^ (b) represent state Industrial and economic development 
agencies; . 

fc) represent conmiinl^ and Junior colleges; 
(d) represent other 'institutions of higher education or 
Institutions whtth provide programs of vocational or 
technical training; 
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(e) have special knowledge, experience, or qualifications 
with respect to vocational education but are not involved 
in the administration of state or local vocational educa- 
tion program?; ' 

(f) represent, and are familiar with, nonprofit private schools 
and public programs of vocational education in secondary 
schools; 

(g) represent vocational guidance or state correctional Insti- 
tutions; 

(h) are vocational education teachers, administrators, or 
superintendents in local educational, agencies; 

(i) represent school systems with large concentrations of per- 
: - son j..wba4»v4i spec Ul -aca4€m^i^»-JSoe4 , and -eul- 

tural needs and of persons who have limited English- 

speaking ability; ^ , 

(j) are women with backgrounds and experiences in employment 

and training programs, and who are knowledgeable about . 

problems of sex discrimination and stereotyping; 
* (k) have special knowledge, Experience, or qualifications 

with respect to the special ieducational needs of physi- 

cally or mentally handicapped persons; 
0) represent the general public! including at least one 
, person representing and knowlledgeable about;^ the poor and 

disadvantaged; -and ' 
(m) are vocational education students who are not qualified 

for membership under any of the above requirements. 

♦* 

The four special considerations further restrict the nenborship: (1) the 
majority of members on the Council must not be educational Instructors or ad- 
ministrators; (2) members of ^he Council may represent only one of the twenty 
categories; (3) their membership must reflect an appropriate representation of 
both sexes, raciafl and ethnic minorities, and the various geographic regions 
of the «tate: and (4) no memiter of the Council may also be a member of the 
State bolird or its staff. . 

The State advisory council performs a n\yr1ad of functions (see §104.93 
for a detailed list). Among other duties, the Council is primarily respon- n 
sible for advising the Board in the development of the state plans and the account- 
ability report as welt 4$ about policy matters concerning the administration .. 
of vocational education programs and activities. It Identifies the vocational 
•dacatlon arid emijfl^^nt and training need$ of the state and the extent to which 
vocational aducatlon,, amployment training, vocational rehabilitation, special . 
tducatfon, and other related programs represent a consistent, integrated, and 



coordinated approach to meeting these needs. The Council also provides tech-, 
nical assistance to eligible recipie^nts and local advisory councils as they 
may request. 

The federal regulations outline specific rules regarding the meetings the 
State advisory council holds in performing Its functions. At least once during 
each fiscal year, the Council ts required to hold a public meeting where citi-' 
?ens ere afforded the opportunity to express their views about vocational * 
education in the state. 

The State advisory council's membership requirements ensure that a wide 
range of individuals concerned with vocational education programs in the state 
can influence such programs so that they ref^lect the particular ne^ds of 
various groups within the state. Consumers ind advocates of Individuals withV/ 
developmental disabilities concerned with the role of vocational education are 
encouraged to contact the,ir representative on the Council (see requirement 
*(k) above). He will be able to help such persons examine how the State 
board and State advisory MUncJ 1. view. the.tr .mles t^ the vocational 

education needs of people with developmental disabilities. 

The representative for the handicapped on the Council caii also provide 
answers to questions posed by persons with developmental disabilities about 
the Council. What is the Council doing to assess how well vocational educa- 

I. 

tlon, vocatlpnal rehabilitation, special education, and other agencies repre- 
sent a coordinated and consistent approach to meeting the vocat1ona:i educa- 
tion needs of the handicapped? How dots it identify thdse needs? 

^ This representattvi can alto serve as a spokesman'^to voice iss^ues perti- 
nent to the vocational education of perionsf with handicaps. Consumers an(i 
advocates are encouraged to monitor his activities and provide him with 
enough Information about their needs and problems so that he might adequately 
represent them, for example, he might suggest to the Council after discussing 



the Id^a with Individuals with handicaps that they would benefit from compre- 
hensive vocational education programs beginning at an earl^age. He could sug- 
gest that the Council work towai^d greater collaboration and coordination between 
programs under the Career Education Incentive Act and those under the VEA. Such 
cooperation would help to insure that people with handicaps have equal oppor- 
tunities in making career choices and securing access to, information that would 
hel<) them to make such decisions. 

Five-Year State Plan (Sl04. 16\"§104.165) 

In formulating the five-year state plan, the State board must involve the 
State advisory council and a number of other individuals representing a variety 
of needs, interests, and agencies related to state vocational education programs. 
At Ifeast one person from each of the following bodies mu$t contribute to the 
development of the five-year state plan (§104.162): 

(a) the state agency responsible for secondary Vocational ' 
educat lop programs; 

(b) the state agency, if a separate one exists, responsi- 
ble for postsecondary vocational education programs; 

(c) the state agency, if a se|)arate one exists, responsi- 
ble fo^r comnunity and Junior colleges; 

' ^d) the state agency. If a separate one exists, having the 
responsibility for institutions of higher education in 
the state; ' - 

je) a local school board qfr coninit tee; 
(fx vocational education teachers; 
Cgj local school administrators; 
-* (h) the State Manpower Services Counc41 of the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act;»and, 

(1) the state agency -or comnlsslon responsible for eompre- 

hens Ive planning In postsecondary educatton, whkh * 
planning: reflects programs offered by public, private 
nonprofit, and proprietary Institutions, and incluafes ' 
occupational programs at less-than-baccalauPieate degree 
level, If a separate Agency or commission exists. 

1- * . - ' ■ ' ■ 

These representatives,' and "at least one member of the State advisory 

) . 

couhcll, must convene with the State board at le^^t four times to develop the 
five-year state plan. Should all the representatives be uniible to come to a 
decision regarding the provisions of the state plan, It Is , up to the St^tft board 



to make a final decision. In this case, the Board Includes in the plan any • 
reconmendatldns made by the group that It decides to reject and the reason 
for rejecting each recommendation. 

The Board Is required to conduct a serines of public hearings during the 
formulation of the five-year state plan. Public meetings mgst be held during 
the development of the plan throughout all the regions of the state and after 
giving the public sufficient notice. These requirements help to ensure that 
all people in the state have an opportunity to present their views on the 
state's vocational education goals and programs; on the distribution of res- 
ponsibilities for programs among the various levels of education; and on the 
allocation of local, state, and federal resources to meet these goals. 

This hearing is an excellent opportunity for Individuals with develop- 
mental disabilities and their advocates to make their opinions and their 
needs known. The views aired at the public hearings must be mentioned in the 
state plan. Any views not accepted for inclusion in the p^lan and the reasons 
why they have been rejected must be described In the plan. 

In addition to the reactions of the expressed public opinions, the five- 
year state plan must also Include: 



(1) descriptions of the procedures to be used in assuring compli- 
ance with the general application, including a description 
of the proce<iures that will be used to ensure that funds 
for vocational education program^ for handicapped persons 
are used in a manner consistent with federal regulations, 
including how theprograms provided for each handicapped 
child will be planned and coordinated in conformity with 
and as part of the child's individualized educational pro- 
gram as required by the Education of the Handicapped Act.. 
« (2) assessments of current and future employment opportunitios 
throughout the state; 

(3) goals to meet •mployment needs; 

<4) funding allocations to mtft employment netds; 

(5) funding to meet^program netds. includlno an outline of 
the intended use of VEA funding for basic grant programs^ 
program improvement and supportive services, special pro- 
grams for tht disadvantaged, consumer and homemaking educa- 
tion and for meeting the special nttdt of handicapped per- 



sons, disativantaged persons, and persons of limited English- 
speaking ability. 

(6) policies for eradicating sex discrimination; and 

(7) the mechanism to be used to coordinate manpower training 
programs and vocational education programs. 

Annual Program Plan (§104.202^1104.222) 

The five-year state plan is a detailed description of the vocational educa- 
tion programs and budget during a five-year period.^^e annual program plan also 
describes vocational education programs and finances but does so in greater detail 
and on a yearly basis. It specifies how yearly evaluative data will be used to 
improve programs and meet the changing educational.and training demands.' 

The development of the annual program plan bytjjjU^ate board must include 
the act1v«» participation of all the same groups that '^ticipated in th* develop-' 
ment of the fUe-year state plan. These persons must convene with the State 
board for at least three meetings each fiscal year. If the participants cannot 
agree upon the final draft of the plan, the State board must make the final 
decision an^ include as part of the plan any recommendations which it rejected 
and the reasons for doing so. 

Public hearings on the annual program plan must also be provided. The 
requirements for these hearings follow those described above for the five-ytilr 
plan. ^ 

The content df the annual program plan must follow specific guidelines 
outlined In the regulations' (1104.222). If a five-year stUt plan includes the ' 
required program provisions (assessment of employnwYtt opportunities, goals to 
meet empToyment needs, funding to m«et employment needs, and funding to rtieet 
program ne«>ds4>on a year-by,.year bails. It may qualify as an /cctptabTe annual 
program plan. To be considered acceptable, it must also delineate the proposed 
dUtrlbutlon of annual funding for basic grant programs, program Improvemeht and 
supportive services, special programs for the disadvantaged, and consumer educal- 
tlowi aM Include an analysis of the manner In which such distribution Gomplles 



with the twelve assurances and with the State board's determination of how to 
make the distribution. 

Ac countab'n Vty Report (§104.241) 

The development of the annual accountability report follows the same process. 

> 

and has the same representational, meeting, and public hearing requirements as 
the annual program plan. The significant difference between the development of 
the two lies in the 'informational content. 

The accountability report must contain, among other items (see 1104.241), 
a summary of the evaluative processes conducted by the State board and a descrip- 
tion of how this evaluative information has been used to improve the state's 
vocational education program. 

Annual Ev aluation Re port (§104.97) 

The annual evaluation report differs from the other' three, documents required 
in the state planning process in ^Hat It Is developed by the State advisory 
council on vocational education.. The CouncIT must include in the report any 
comments that the Board may make concerning its cbntent. The report should con- 
tain, among other items (see S1Q4.97), a description of the effectiveness and 
degree of coordination among special programs for t!he handicapped as defined 
by planning,* operation, and student .progress in vocational education; results 
of the evaluations by the Couhcll on the effectiveness of vocational education 
programs; and reconmended changes In progt^ams, services, and activities. 

Certification of Plans (1104.171) 

The Stiite board must Include a series of attachments to the five-year 

itate plan, the annual program pUn» and the accountability report when it ' 
'Submits them to the Ctyimiss loner for approval... Each of these documents must 
: contain eight certifications (I.e., certification of involvement of designated 

agenctii i certlficatton of public hearings, certification of 'consultation with 



the SUte advisory council, certification by the State attorney general, certi- 
fication of delegation, certification of local advisory jfcouncils, certification 
by full-time personnel of opportunity to review the plans, and certification of 
the adoption by the State board) to ensure that the state receiving VEA funding 
is in con»pl lance with the mandates set forth in the federal regulations. 

-1 ' , X 

Approval of the Five- Yea r State Plan, the Annual Program Plan, and the Acc ount- 
ability Report (§1047g571 — ' 

The approval of the five-year state plan, the annual program plan, and the 
accountabil^l^ty report may range from a reasonably speedy to a rathe.r lengthy 
process. WHpther these three documents meet the conditions for approval, whether 
approval of any of the documents Is withheld, and whether certain agencies or 

t ' - * , 

t 

^councils are ^jissatisfied with any final decision of the State boar/i with respect 
to the proposed document will determine how long the approval process will take. 

The Comm1<?j5 loner must make a series of determinations before he approves 
the five-year siate plan (see §104.262). The conditions for the approval of 
the annual program plan ahd the accountability report require that the Commis- 
sioner make the same determinations that are necessary for the approval of ^ ' 
the five-year state plan but with respect to these two documents. He must also 
determine that the reports demonstrate progress in achieving the^floals set- 
forth in the approved five-year state plan. This requirement ensures that somfe 
advances are made In vocational education each year. 

Withholding Approval (Sl04>271) , / 

After the Commissioner decides to approve or to withhold approval of each 
of the thre^ 4ocumen^s, he notifies the State board of his decision. He niay 
not final Iji^ ih^wrovii^^a^ of these dpcuments without first affording the State 
boaN r«*i6n«t)l# notlcl^^^^ a hearing within the state. Any 

State board which 1s'd1i*attif^ii^ir^ decision may 

appeal to the appropriate U^VC6u^| <ftf^ , ^ ^ 
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Should the Commissioner discover after he has approved t^ documents ar>d 
the state is receiving funds, that the state has failed to con|ply with any of 
the assurances made or with the federal regulations, he must inform the state 
that it will not receive any further payments until he is satiifi^ that the 
state is no longer tn noncompliance. Aft^r mak^ing such notification, the 



Comnissioner has the night to suspend the VEA payments. 



\ 
V 




Hearings Be fore the Conitiissioner {%m.'ZSX-im,292) 

If alfea^ency or cduncil is dissatisfied T^ith the State board's final de- 
cision regarding either of the state's plans filed with, the Commissioner it 
fttust be provided with an opportunity for a hearing by the Commissioner. A number 
o-f requirements surround an appeal to the Commissioner for a hearing Jsee SI04. 
281-S104.292). An agency or council may appeal only on two qounts: (1) If it 
has suggested certain matters to the State board to be Included in the five-year 
State plan or annual prograftj plan and the State board has rejected them; or 
{2) If the Boaixj has bailed t a comply with the regul a tipris concerning that 
agency's or council's active participation in the formulation of either plan. 
Should the State board or state agency be dissatisfied with the Comlssioner's 
judgment at a hearing, it may appeal to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the cirr 
cult in which the. state is located. 



Monitoring of Civil Rights Statutes 

In. December 4978, the Office for Civil Rights in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare published a series of proposed guidelines for elitninating 
discrimination and denial of services in vocational edaqatlon on the basis of 
racei cotbr, national origin, sex, and handicip (set Federal Register , vol* 43, 
number 244, December 18^ 1^78, pp. 59105-59110)/ TKe pj^oposed guidelines were 
i-ui VK^'- r nine sections, each' further broken down Into separarte categories. 

~" '^ '^ ' " tl*e t»lne sections discussed are listed .below, 
o 
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I. Scope and Coverage 

II. Re$p.ons1bni ties' of State Agencies Administering 
Grants to Other Recipients 
'III. Distribution of FetJeral Financial Assistance and 
Other Funds for Vocational Education 
IV. Student Eligibility for Accfe^s and Admission to 

Vocational Education 
V. Counseling find Prevocatlonal Programs 
VI. Equal Opportunity In the Vocational- Instructional 

Setting , • 

VII. Work^ Study, Cooperative Vocational Education, Job 

Placement, and Apprentice Tr^ilplng 
VIII. Employment of Faculty and Staf^ 
IX. " Proprietary Vocational -Education Schbols 



These guidelines have been Issued partly as a result of DHEW's findings 
Indicating continuing discrimination .In vocational education programs. Once 
they are approved, they should help eliminate discrimination In vocational^ 
education programs not only against persons because they have handicaps, but 
also against persons because of their color, race, national origin, or sex. 

The Office for Civil Rights 1rT-i)HEW and the Bureau of Ocpupational and 
Adult Educatioji have begun work toward Implementing an/operational plan for . 
coordinating civil rights- compliance activities in vocational education.' Until 

•V • . • - 

such a plan is Implemented and detepilned effective, however, people with 
developmental disabilities and. their advocates s^uld continually examine 
civil rights Issues in vocational education tn t^eir states and raise perti- 
nent questions to members of the State board, the State advisory council, the 
state prQFtection and advocacy system, and the appropriate Qepartment- of Human 
Rights to ensure that their rights are respected. Are vocational education 
training sites and service areas accessible to the handicapped? Are there 
handicap-segregated vocational education programs or schools in the state? 
Do admission criteria for vocational education programs restrict or Impose 
barriers for women, handicapped persons, or minorities? Are faculty and 
administrative positions basically restricted to non-handicapped Caucasian 
iMles? Art there appropriate percentages of handicapped and non-handicapped 



students enrolled in vocational education programs gilven the percentage of 
handicapped to, non-handicapped^ populations? The answers to these questions 
and others should indicate how well the vocational education programs are 
complying with civil rights statutes on a general basi#. 

Conclusion 

The state planning process for vocational education is complicated. 

* r 

State boards and State advisory coiuicils are required to make a triyi^i^d of 
assurances for various purposes in a variety of documents. Unlike the state 
plan for vocational rehabilitation ( the development of whic^ is simplified 
by a standardized preprinted form (see page 121)) » the five-year state plan 
for vocational education must be drafted from cover to cover. There are.no 
federal guidelines other than the VEA and federal regulations which a state 
may follow In order that its documents comply with i/EA mandates. State 
boards and Individuals cocdd benefit; from investigating interpretations and 
Implementations of Vocational education program? in oljher states, hjjt the 

time and patience currently required to make such comparisons deter many 

■ t ■ , ' " 

from doing so. , * 

F. FUNDING AND FISCAL REQUIREMENTS (Sl04.301-§104.330) . 

States participating Id programs under thfe VEA are limited In the uses tl 
th^ may make 0/ certain monies. As indicated In Part D of this section, VEA 
funding comes with specific strings attached: separate allocations are made 
to a state for specific purposes*. There are four general categories of 
funds awarded tp a state: 

* 

(1) funds to support the basic grant programs and program 
Improvement and supportive services; 

(2) funds tp provide special programs for the disadvantaged; 

(3) funds to provide consumer and homenaking education 

r . 

86 
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>(4) funds, to support the preparation of the f ive-year^^ 
statj-plhns. the annual program plans, the account^ 
abilfty reports, -the state evalu^tiDrirs of vocationil 
education prdgramsj jind.state adfnlntBtratidii of VEA-^ 
supported vocatj^l education programs. 

* F ederal Share of Expen d^^^ls in Executing the Annual Program Pl^n (§104.302) 
Basic grant programs and program improvement and supportive services funds 
are used to cover fifty percent of a state's cost of implementing its Annual pro- 
gram plan. States a»^e required to match federal funds for certain purposes 
as described in the annual program plan. 

/* 

' Natio nal Priority Prog rams (S1Q4.303)' 

The Commissioner pays up to fifty percent of the excess costs of voca- 
tional education programs, services, and activities under the basic grant pro- 
grams and program improvement and supportiA'e services for four groups of people. 
The provision of vociitional education to these groups is a national priority under 
the VEA. To encourage the states to spend resources fpr this purpqse, the VEA 
^prevides stJites wi.th^^much aj^half of the excess costs of' providing vocational - 
education, or stipeod)>^s a(^roj>riate) ♦to these persons. These groups include:« 

fl) handicapped s^tudents*; « - , 

2j disadvantaged students; 

.3) persons of limited English-speaMnci ability; and 
(4) students with acute economic needs'. 

Excess costs are those costs Above and beyond the expense of educatl/g stucfents 

who da not fSll into these categories (i.e., non-handicapped, non-disadvan- 

tagtd, persons for whom English is the^'dominant language, and students who do 

not have |^cute economic needs). Such excess costs may include the costs of 

extra services dtsigned to eliminate the barriers which these groups face iti 

regular vocational education programs. 

f 

States must pay the remaining fifty percent of the excess costs for these 
-programs. This is an Important requirement of the VEA. By providing states 
with as much as fifty percent of these costs, the federal government has sought 
*to stlf^late increased spending for vocational education programs ^for the handl-^^ 
cappe^^nd the other groups^ ^-Individuals with developmental dlsablTities and 



their advocates should review their st,ate plans for vocational -education to 
determine If VEA funds are used so that, handicapped persons can participate 
whenever possible In regular vocational education programs with the help of 
supplementary aids and services. These aids and services can be supported 
not only by the VEA-requlred minimum ten percent set-aside (see page 51), 
but also by funding provided under Part B of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. 

The Commissioner also pays up to half ..of the cost of basic grant programs 
and program Improvement and supportf^e services for special groups of students 
enrolled in postsecondary and adult programs (see | 104. 303). 

Federal Share of Expenditures - ibO Percent Payments (§104.305) 

A state may receive 100 percent of the cost of cooperative vocational 
education and exemplary and innovative programs for 5 tudenj:s .enrolled In non- 
profit private' schools. It may also receive as much as 100 percent of^the 
cost of special programs for disadvantaged Indflvl duals In ardas of the state 
which have high concentrations of youth unemployment or -school dropout^. Advo- 
cat^ are encouraged to examine if thetr states are taking advantage of their 
federal dollars. f . . ^ , 

Federal Share of Expenditures for State Administration (S104i306) 

,1 

Fr-om the fuads allotted for basic gr^nt programs and program Improvement 
and supportive services, the Commissioner must pay each state as rnOcH as fifty 
percent of the cost of administering the five-year state plan and annual pro- 
gram plan. In fiscal year 1979, he Is to pay sixty percent of these costs 
to help states develop effective administration. 

Each state computes how much the federal gpyernment "wi 1 1 allot It for the 
purposes of the udminlstratlon of -the five-year state plan and annual program 
plan. Not mp re than eighty percent of the amount comes from the basic grant 
funds and a maxintum of twenty percent comes from the program Improvement «^ 
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and supportive services funds. The state Is not required, however, to follow 
an 80/20 ratio In using Its administration funds for basic grant programs and 
program improvement and supportive services. T 

Feder al Share of Expenditures for Local Administration (1104.307) 

-Under the VEA, -the federal government will pay som of the supervision 
and administration costs of vocational education programs carried out by LEA's 
and postsecondary educational ipstitutions. These monies are from the basic 
grant and program improvement and supportive .services funds. 

Minimum Percentages for t he Handicapped. Disadvantaged. Postse condary Programs, 
a nd Adult Vocafional Educa tion Studerv^s (il04.;^11-il<^4.JUV 

States are required. to use a minimum percfentage of their basici grant 

and program Improvement i#td supportive services funds to provide vocational 

education to certain target groups: students who are handicapped, disadvantaged. 

In postsecondary programs, or in adult programs. < . 

A state must use at least ten percent of its basic grant and program improve- 
ment and supportive services fupds fOr vocationaT education for handicapped per- 
sons. Vocational education for the handicapped must be provided in regular 
vocational education programs whenever and wherever possible. LEA*s*dre required 
to spend at least t'he same amount of money per student in the provision of voca- 
tional education to handicapped students as to non-handicapped students, before 
excess costs are determined. The Commissioner may pay up to fifty percent of 
these excess costs with state and local funds carrying the remainder. The ten 
percent set-aside funding should be used to provide handicapped students with 
extra services and <i1ds so that they maiy participate in regular programs. 

States must use at least twenty percent of their bJfsic grant and program 
Improvement and supportive services funds to provide vocational education to 
disadvantaged persons; to persons who have lirtilted Ehglish-speakirj ability; 
and for stipends for students with acute economic needs. They mus\ spend at 
: er!c / . ^; V> ' 89 



least-^ fifteen percent o< their basic grant and program improvement and suppor- 
tlve services funds for vocational education for special groups of students 
enrolled in postsecondary and adult programs (see §104.303). 

Maintenance of Effort (Sl04.315-I104t328) 

Each state, LEA, and postsecoftdary educational Institution receiving VEA 
funding is required to maintain its fiscal effort for vocational education 

K 

. either on a per student" basis or on an aggregate basis from one year to the 
next. 

Formula Grant Figures (§103(a)(2)VEA) 

The formula used to determine how much VEA money each state will get for 
^^carrying out the ^subparts of the V£A '(ba^ic grant programs, program improvement 
and supportive services, spex:ial programs for the- disadvantaged, consumer and 
homemaking education, etc.) is^ descrijifed in detail in §103(a)(2) of the VEA. 
This section says that each year, a state receiving VEA funding will receive 
the sum of four percentages based on the ratio of the state's population in 
each of the four age categories listed. A list of state formula grants for 
vocatiQn«l education for fiscal year 1979 Is provided^ in Appendix I. 

Individuals wjth dlsabilitie^js dnd their /advocates are encouraged to examine 
their states' plans for vocational education to ensure that ^unds are used so 
that handicapped persons ca/i 'pap-ticipate in regular vocational education programs 
to the maximum extent possible. The terf percent sej;-aside should be used 
specifically for this purpose, while the federal portion of the excess costs 
must be used toward the extra cost of supplementary aids, services, and devices 
that might be necessary to achieve thi$ end. Consumers and advocates can 
also check with their representative on the State council or the director of 
the State board to determine if these funds are used In this martrier. And they 
should ask as many additional questions as nece$$ary to understand how federal 
VEA funds are used for the lundlcapped. Are there any safeguards to ensure, that 
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handicapped vocational education students are separated from regular vocational 
education facilities and programs only when the nature of thetr disabilities Is 
.such "that even with supplementary services and equipment they cannot be educated 
in re9ul«r classrooms? If the facilities must be separate, can the Council 
assure that the education the handicapM students receive is equivalent to that 
provided in the regular classes? 

G. OTHER RESOURCES 

The Vocational Education Act provides for other resources and programs 
in addition to those mentioned above in the previous sections; Part 105 
(Cqmniss^oner's Discretionary Programs of Vocational Education) of the 
VEA describes a wealth of vocational education programs. 

Part 105 is divided into five subparts, each of which is described 
briefly below. Individuals, interested in a detailed description of the goals, 
eligibility, and application process for each prog|pm are encouraged to refer 
to the federal regulations. 



Program Improvement (§105. 101-8105. iti) |^ ^ . . ' . 

the purpose of program improvement Is "to support projects for the improve- 
ment of vocational education and a national center for research in vocationaT 
education." Federal funds authorized for program improvement are used primarily 

for contracts and in some cases for grants. , ■ * 

jt^.i . - ^ ■ 

Indian Tribes (S105.201-§105.214) 

The purpose of the program for Indian tribes and Indian organizations Is 
"for the Commissioner, at the request of an Indian tribe, to make a contract or 
contracts directly with the funds available under ... the Act, to plan, conduct, 
m administer programs or portions thereof, which are authorized by and consis- 
tent with the Act..." Eligible tribal organizations must submit their applica- 



tlons to the Commissioner. 
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Training and Development Programs for Vocational Education Personnel (5105.301- 

f 

Two separate prog>*ams are combined under this subpart: the leadership 
development award program and the vocational education certification fellow- 
ship program. The leadership development award program Is designed "to provide 
opportunities for experienced vocational educators to spend full time in advanced 
study of vocational education." The purpose of the vocational education certi- 
fication fellowships Is to provide opportunities for certified teachers who have 
been trained to teach In other fields, and persons In Industry, business, and 
agriculture who have skills and experience in vocational fields to become 
vocatHortal. educators. 

Emergency Assistance for Remodel lag and Renovating Education Facilities 
~(«05.t01>S105-507) 

This program provides emergency assistance to "local educational agencies 
in urban and rural areas which are unable to provide vocational education 
designed to "meet today's manpower heeds due to the age of their vocational 
^education facilities or the obsolete nature of tHe equipment used for voca- 
tional training." Th6 program Is designed to assist these agencies to modernise 
^their facilities and equipment and to convert academic facilities needed in 
offering vocatlODll education p^:x)grams which give reasonably promise of employ- 
ment. 

t 

BiHrigual Vocational Education (§105. 601-§105. 627) 

Bilingual vocational education programs are divided 1nt6 thr^e part$. 
The bilingual vocational fraining programs are designed to "prepare persons of 
limited English-speaking ability to perform adequately in an environment 
requiring English language skills and to fill the critical need for more 'and 
better trained persons in occupational categories vital to both the persons 
(of limited English-speaking ability) and the econoiny." The bi Ungual v q ca- 
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tiona] instructiona] nwiteri als, nwthods, and techn1ttugt$. program is d^sl^ned 
"to develof> instructional materials and encourage research programs and demon- 
stration projects to meet the critical shortage of such instructional materials 
suitablr*for bilingual vocational training programs." The bilingual vocational. 
^Jli^r^^^Q*" training programs are Intended to "provide training programs to meet 
. the critical shortage of instructors possessing both the job knowledge and skills 
and dual language capabilities wquired for adequate instruction of persons handi- 
capped by their limited English-speaking ability." 

The federal government sponsors a variety of programs related to vocational 
education other than those mentioned'in the VEA. Programs under QETA, the. Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. and the Career Incentive Act, among others, should also 

be explored as related potential resources for individuals, educattonaT agencies, 
and institutions. ' , 

H. JprftLUSION ^ / ' ' 

A wide range of servites designed to improve^ and expand vocational educa- i 
tion programs are provided un^ir the VEA. As vocational education prx)grams 
continue to grow,, so will they become increasingly meaningful and practical 
for individuals with developmental disabilities. 

Persons with developmental' disabilities and their advocates must learn 
to use resources ^and services provided under the VEA to tl^ maximum extent 
possible. . In that process, they undoubtedly have to struggle against old 
ideas of what handicapped people can or cannot do. Vocational education, like 
any compi^ehensiv^ program, needs to learp the hard way - through experience - 
of how to best seAye Its clients. And individuals with developmental disabilities 
and their parents aVid advocates can help in this process by becoming familiar 
with the programs and learning to influence their development to best reflect 
their vocational education needs. 



in. VOC ATIONAI REH A &fLITATIO N^ 

' " -1 ■ . . _ - . . 4^ ... . ...... ... j^.,, l;^ ^ 

Until recently the vocational rehabilitation program operated under 
the Rehabilitation Act- Amendments of 1974 (PL 93-112), as amended by the 
Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1974 (PL 93-516). As mentioned earlier, 
these legislative authorities exp^lred on October 1, 1978, but have been ex- 
tended by the Rehabilit^ti^fn, Comprehensive Services, and Developmental Ois- 
abilities Amendments of 1978 (PL 95-602).^ The discussion that follows examines 
the vocational rehabilitation program as extended and amended by this new' 
legislation. Advocates should be reminded, however, „ that new progr^am regu- 
lations are scheduled to be developed by flay 5, 1979, in response to the legisla- 
tinn. These refjulations will directly affect hov/ the new provisions and old 

J 

reaulatipns will be integrated and subsequently implemented. As such, they will 
directly influence the programs discussed in this Section. '< 

A. PURPOSES OF THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PRq | pAM 

The legislative purpose of the entire vocational rehabilitation program*^ 

r 

is "to develop and implement through research, tv-aining, services, and the 
guarantee of equal oppbrtunlty, comprehensive and coordinated programs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and Independent living." . ^ 

The statutory purpose of Title I (formula grants to states) is "...to 
authorize grants to assist States to meet the current and future ^ffteds of handi- 
capped indlv.lduals, so that they may prepare for and engage In gainful employ- 
ment to the Extent of their capabilities" (PL 93-516, 1100). The new authori- 
zations for Title I are: $808 million for FY1979; $880 million. for FY1980; 
$945 million for FY1981i and $977 minion for FY1982. The 1978 Amendments, 
however, Introduce a new concept, In authorizations for Title I. The above 
authorization levels are established al maximums/ The actual amounts appro-* 
priated may be somewhat less than the authorizations. To deal with the 
effects of Inflation on the funds appropriated tONfiach state, the law 
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indicates that funds awarded for fiscal years 1980. 1961, and T982 wilT be 
increased or decreased by the percentage change In the Consumer Price .Index 
(CPI). This will insure that as inflation increases, the appropriations with 
which to carry out this title will incrlase as well. 

■ ill 

B. ELIGIBILITY ' 
Eligibility for Title I may be divided into two parts: the state's eligi- 
bility and eligibility for individuals. State eligibility depends on, the 
preparation and submission of a three-year state plan to the regional director 
of the Rehabilitatioji Services Administration (RSA). This plan is approved by 
the rerjional director and the Commissioner of RSA before the state receives any 
portioD of its formula grant. The specific details of the state plan are dis- 
cussed in- Part D of this section. 

Individual Elfgibility (45 CFR §1361.37) 

• Eligibility „for a state's vocational rehabilitation program must be deter* 
mined on an individual basis.' Eligibility is determined on the basis of two 
criteria: . ' 

(1) the presence of a pF»fsical or mental disability 

** which for the individual constitutes Or results in- 
a substantial handjcap to Employment ; and , , , 

(2) an expectation that the provision of vocational re- 
habilitation services can benefit the Individual , in 
terms Of employability . 

Three key terms must be defined in these criteria. According to RSA regula- 
tions, a Physical or mental disability means " a physical or mental condi- 
tion which materially limits, contributes to limiting, or, if not corrected, 
will probably result in limiting an individual's activities or functioning" 
(45. CFR Sl361.1(s) ). Also as defined by regulations, a substantial handicap, 
to jmployment means "that a physical or mental disabiltty (in light of atten- 
dant medical, psychological, vocational, educational, or related factors) im- 
pedes i)n individual's occupational performance by preventing his obtaining^ 

' . ' ■ '■ 



retaining, or preparing for employment consistent with his capabilities and 
abilities" (45 CFt? 81361.1 (bb) ). A substantial handicap to employment;^ may 

,9 

also exist when a disabled person is employed but cannot obtain a gainful 
occupation consistent with his capacities and abilities. Disabled Individuals 
working substantially below their potential may b'lfi^provided with vocational re- 
habilitation services td help them engage in occupations mor6 compatible with 
.their capacities. The provision of services should reflect the individual's 
potentials. Interests, an*^ desires to reach a suitable goal . This does not 
means however, that vocational rehabilitation services should be primarily 
directed toward the underemployed and'the marginal employment problems of 
handicapped individuals. " , 

Employabillty With regard to vocational, rehabilitation refers to "a deter- 
mination that the provision of vocational rehabilitation services will enable 
an Individual to obtain or retain employment .consistent with his capacities 
and abilities In the competitive labor market, such as the practice of a pro- 
fession; .self-employmisnt; homemaking; farm or family work (Including work for 
which payment is in kind rather than in cash);- sheltered employment; home- 
bound employment; or other gainful work" (45 CFR S1361.1(g) ). / 

Individuals with a disability, including blindness and deafness, are 
eligible to participate in tjje vocational rehabilitation program providing that 
a relationship tan be established between the Individual's disability and his 
potential for employment. This relationship can be explained in the following 
manner: "Having either a disability without a vocational handicap, or a voca- 
tional handicap without a disability does not meet the requirements of the pro-^ 
gram." (RSA Operations Manual , MT8). 

m 

However, individuals should be aware that State vocational rehab111tat1>on * 

agencies have often manipulated the definition of employabillty. By overempha- 

sizing the "competlflve" and "gainful" aspects of employment, agencies have said 
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traditionally that severely handicapped persons will not reach a level of 
"competitive employment" and will not receive wages of a level to be considered 
"gainful work." Thus, this Interpretation has been used as a tool to detei% 
mine severely handicapped Individuals as Inappropriate f8n vocational rehablli^ 
tation services because they are not considered employable. 

The application of the eligibility criteirla must be made without regard 
to race, sex, color, creed, or national origin. A state may not Impose any 
residential requirements, durational or otherwise, as a condition for eligi- 
bility. The regulations specify thht no upper or lower age limit may be estab- 
lished which will. In and of itself, result In a finding of ineligibility for 
any individual who otherwise meets the criteMa for services. In this context, 
age Is contingent upon the appropriateness of services related to vocational 
planning^ and prepara,tions. The rehabilitation process consists of a planned 
orderly sequence of services which will achieve the be^t possible vocational, 
adjustment of the handicapp^ed person. The most advantageous- time 'for vocational 
planning will vary depending gpon each individual's circumstances. 

For example, a state may be conservative In its delivery of services tp 

Individuals too far. removed from emplcyabil ity because of age. - Young>ersons 

' J / ' 

may be considered unfit for vocational rehabilitation service's because of the 
length of time before employment* while older Individuals may encounter a simi- 
lar hesitancy because they are too near retirement. age. Both of these posi- 
tlons are attitudlnal and do not fefleict the spirit of the law ^ ' V 

Order of Selection (45 CFR 51361.31) 

When a state determines that services cannot be p»^ov1ded.to all .th6se who 
apply and are determined eligible, the state plan must establish the order to - 
be followed in selecting those handicapped persons who will receive services. 
This order of selection must also apply to those determined In need of an ex- 
tended evaluation when adequate resources do not exist to provide such evilu- ^ 
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atlons to all Individuals.. In developing this order of selection, priority Is 
to be given to the most severely, handicapped Individuals. 

The law further^ provides a^prlorlty fb be established for thoseNnfiose 
disabilities occurred In the line of duty as a public safe^ty officer (police^ 
man, fireman, civil defense officer) and the cause of such disability vas 
criminal act. 

Social Security Disability Beneficiaries (45 CFR §1361.110) • 

Section 222 of the Social Security Act provides for 100 percent payment 
from the Social Security Trust funds for the cost of vocationarrehabilitation 
services furnished to disability beneficiaries. These beneficiaries must be 
recipients of Section 223 (Disability Insurance B^efits) of the Social 
Security Act; disabled persons eighteen years-old and older entitled to 
children's benefits under Section 202(d) (Child Insurances Benefits); or a 
disabled widow, widower, or surviving divorced wife under Section 202(e). 

(Widow's Insurance) and 2jQ2(f) (Widower's Insurance) of the' Social tecurity^ 
• - »^ . ■ ■ , ' , " 

Act. - , ^ 

' ., • ■ ' ' ' i 

Trust funds are made available to the Commissioner of^SA for payment to 

states for servicesr render^ to beneficiaries deemed' by the state \as eligible 
for vocational rehabilitation services. The rationale for permitting these ♦ * 
payments is that by prov^i ding vocational rehabilitation services, benefi- 
ciaries may return to employment, and thereby^o longer be.eligtb^e for dis- 

. ' ' ' * " ■ ■ . ' ^ 

■ jPJJ ■ - " ■ ■ s ^i, \ 

ability benefits. This action woiiTd save the ambunt of benefits that wouljd" 

■ - ... . ■ 

ethemlse have to be riaid the^^lMfvljlual and eventually would allow the person 

. V- ■ _ ^ . . \- \. ■ 

tp contribute to. the trust fund solely by virtue, of being employed. . 

^upplewehtdl Security Income (SSI) Recipient (45 CFR 11361:120)' . 

Sectjbn 1^5 of ^he Social Security Ad t provides for the referral of 
blind. and disabled, Supplemental Secwrity Inconp (SSI) recipients under the 
age of iixty-i^l1f« tlb State vocational* rehabilitation -agencies for periodic" 
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reviews of their need for, and utilization of, available services.. SSI is a 
public assistance program. It attempts to provide a mimimum income base for 
'persons unable to support themselves because of age, blindness, or disabilities, 
who have limited resources, and minima? income from Social Security Disability 
benefits or other sources. (See Income Maintenance module of this series). 
The payment for such services is made from SSI program funds which are access- 
ible to the Conmissioner for payments to the states. The rationale of these 
payments is similar to the rationale applied to payments for'vocational reha- 
bilitation services rendered to SSDJ recipients (See page 60). 

Selection Criteria (45 CFR §1361.114 and §1361.124) 

The provision of services to SSDI and SSI recipients depends upon the sub-" 
wission by the state, and approval by RSA, of appropriate amendments to the state 
plan. In these amendments, the state must document that to the extent trust 
funds and SSI funds are available, vocational rehabilitation services will 
be provided to SSDI and SSI recipients who are deemed eligible and appropriate 
for a state's vocational rehabilitation program. These amendments must be 
filed separately for each group and must show the criteria^ used by the state 
to determine eligibility. Potential recipients must meet the following cri- 
teria: 

(1) The disabling impairment "is not so rapidly progressive 
as to outrun the effect of vocational rehabi^litation 
services provided; 
. (2) The disabHng effect of the impairment", without the ser^ 
vices planned, is expected to remain at a level of se- 
verity wKiqh W9uld result in the continuing payment of 
disabllitsy. benefitsV 

(3) There is a reasonable expectation that the provision of 
services will 'enable the individual to engage in pro- 

. ductive work activity; and 

(4) The reasonably predictable period of productive work / 
activity is of sufficient duration that the expendi- ' 
tures made for services are. expected to offset the bene- 
fits that could be paid by continued eligibility for SSI 

^ and SSDI. 




Order of Sele ction for SSDI and iSJ- Recipients (45 CFR §1361.114(5) and §1361. 
124(b) ) = ... 

The state plan must organize the above criteria into a practical order»of . 

selectiorr for services which considers the ind^ividual's readiness and potential 

for rehabilitation leading to productive activity and without regard to any 

other order of selection established in the plan for other potential recipients. 

• 

C. APPLICATION PROCESS 

The application process for vocational rehabilitation services requires 
a written form and documentation of pertinent medical .psychological , voca- 
tional. educational, and other related Victors bearing a relationship to the 
individual's handicap, his rehabilitation nee^s, and his ^loyment potentials. 

This application process must determine eligibility on the basis of the 
two principle criteria for services (see page 57), and it'must be implemented 
uniformly across the state. Generally, the application is reviewed by a state 
vocational rehabilitation counselor and a determinjitioii is rendered ty the 
counselor. Three major steps are usually involved in the application and de- 
termination of eligibility: . ' . 

(.1) Preliminary Diagnostic Study (45 CFR I1361r34) - The regulations pro- ^ . 
vide for a preliminary diagnostic study which sufficiently determines eligi- 
•* bility when applicability of the two criteria is in question. This study is 
permitted to the extent needed to deternine eligibility. Thfe preliminary . 
^ diagnostic study includes examinations and diagnostic studies. It places pri- 
mary emphasis on the determination^of the individuars potential to achieve a 
vocational goal. The primary diagnostic study also includes an appraisal of 
the person-'s current general health status. In all cases of mental or eroo^ 
tiona\^disorder, an examination is provided by a physician skilled In dla^no- 
sis and treatment such disorders or by a licensed psychologist of the' 9\tate> 
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(2) Thorough Diagnostic Study {45 CFR SlSei.SS') - The preliminary 
diagnostic study Is follov/ed by a thoroimh fll'^nnostlc Gtuc^y, l^' necessary 
It consists of a more comprehensive evaluation of medical, psychological » 
vocational, educational and other pertinent factors as they relate to the 
Individual. The purpose of this study Is to establish the relationship 
between the* existing disability and Its effect on the Individual's employ- 
ability. 

The thorough diagnostic study must Include for all applicants, to 
the extent needed, ail appraisal of the Individual's personality, Intelll- 
gence level, educational achievements, work experience, personal, vocational, 
and social adjustments, employment opportunities, and other data needed to 
determine the nature and scope of services. This study further determines 
the Individual's patterns of work behavior, his ability to acquire occupa- 
tlonal skills and his capacity for successful job performance. . It may Include 
the utilization of work, simulated or real. In order to assess his capaci- 
ties to perform adequately in a work environment. 

The results of the two studies become a part of the individual's case 
records. These records are retained by the State agency re^onsible for the 

* 

vocational rohabil itatiorr programs. 

Visually Impaired - In the case df a person who has a visual Impairment, 
an evaluation of, visual loss must be provided by a physician skilled in the 
diseases of the eye or by an bptome^st, depending on which of these the 
Individual mayVselect. Tha law also requires, a screening for hearing loss 
be obtained from a physician skilled In the diseases In the ear 
•or an audiologist certified by State law. 

Hearing Impaired ~ These cases require an evaluation of the auditory 
system by a physician skilled In the diseases pf the ear. Based upon his 
findings, a hearing evaluation may be provided. 
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.LndJvJijjLia\s^jAlA PA^ - The developmental dis- 

abilities population does not have»specifically designed evaluation criteria 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation program, except in the case of mental 
retardation. Individuals with mental retardation require a psychologicjsl 
evaluation that includes a test of intelligence and an assessment of social 
functioning, educational progress and achievement. 

(3) Extended Evaluations "(45 CFR §1361.36) - The determination of 
eligibility is hardly a simple matter of reviewing data and making a decision 
in a few days. It often takes weeks to ascertain eligibility, taking special 
time and effort. In these situations, the State vocational rehabilitation 
counselor inay decide that an extension of time Is necessary to adequately 
consider all factors. The State is permitted an extended evaluation period 
of up ti-18 months to determine an individual's eligibility. 

Only one J 8-month period for extended evaluation may be permitted while 
an individual's case is open-. If the case is closed, however, and evidence 
suggests that the individuaHs needs have changed, a case may^ be re-opened 
and a subsequent evaluation of rehabilitation potential may be carried out 
provided that thift criteria for an extended evaluation are met. 




Regulationy'require a State to provide a thorough assessment of the 
ndividu^s progress as frequently as necessary but at least once every 
0 days during the extended evaluation period. The assessment consists 
jjf.^ review of the reports,of those providing services., such as an institu- 
tion, a facility, or a profess ix)i1a 1 . This review determines the results of 
the services prov.iJ^^^ring this evaluation period and makes a determina- 
tlon to continue or terminate the evaluation period. - . 

Termination of Extended Evaluation (45 CFR §1361. 36(e)) - The extended 
evaluation period may be terminated'at any time prior to the expiration of 
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eighteen months when: 

(1) The individual is found eligible for vocational rehabilitation 
services since there is a reasonable assurance that he can be 
expected to benefit in terms qf employabil ity from vocational 
rehabilitation services; or 

(2) The individual^ is found Ineligible for any additional vocational 
rehabilitation services since it has been determined beyond any 
reasonable doubt that he cannot be e)<f)ected to benefit in terms 
of employability from vocational rehabilitation services. 

Otherwise, at the end of the eighteen months the evaluation is automatically ^ 

terminated and some decision is made regarding eligibility. 

Certification 

The law requires that every applicant for the vocational rehabilitation 
program be certified as eligible or ineligible for services* The written 
certification must be dated and signed by an authorized State agency staff 
person. Jhe certificate must document the individual's compliance with neces- 
sary requirements, or the requirements for which the person was denied eligi- 
bility. The certificate of acceptance is a commitment on the part of the 
agency to provide services or to have services provided. 

With respect to a certification of ineligibility, the individual must 
be notified in writing of the action taken, the reasons for the Action, and 
the person's rights and means for expressing and seeking remedy for any dis- 
satisfaction, including the state's procedures for administrative review and 
and fair hearings. (See Individuafized Rehabilitation Program^ p. 93 ). When 
an applicant has been determined to be ineligible on the basis of^ preliminary 
diagnostic study, such a determination must be rjsviewed within twelve months. 
This review will not be conducted if, the individual refuses the review, is no 
longer present in the state, his whereabouts are unknown, or his medical 
condition Is rapidly progressive or terminal. 

Special Issues . 

Advocates for the developnientally disabled must realize ttiat some issues 



have haxi a great impact on the delivery of vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices. First, inflation has caused a shrinking value of the available ser- 
vices dollar. This means that services are costing more per client, resulting 
in a decrease in the number of individuals served for the same dollars avail- 
able. ' , 

Second, because the inflated dollars translate to lesser ability to 
purchase services, vocational rehabilitation dollars are being directe/d towards 
those clients who need less costly services. This trend is contrary to the 
.national priority for services to the severely handicapped, and jeopardizes 
any movements towards compliance with such a priority. For example', persons 
with singular disabilities may receive services first because program efforts 
usually can be quickly amassed for lower costs than for someone with multiple 
disabilities. ^ 

In June 1975, th^rban Institute in Washington, D.C., published its 
findings for a study mandated by the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. This study 
was a comprehensive needs assessment of the severely ha ndl capped ^and an exami- 

r 

nation of the feasibility of various methods to: (a) prepare such persons for 
entry in^to vocational rehabilitation programs, and (b) assist individuals who. 
"cannot reasonably be expected to be rehabilitated for employment." TTie study's 
findings may not be completely appropriate for today's program; however, these 
findings clearly identify issues for advocates to monitor on behalf of their 
clients: 

(1) '"Because of Its vocational orientation, the vocational ^ 
rehabilitation program seems to be making conservative 

. choices regarding ^|ttptances'. ■ 

(2) "Severity of handidV^^as the'most common reason for 
rejection of vocational- reh«tT1tatipr strvices for per* 
sons referred." « ' . * *^ ♦ « . 

(3) "The referral sourfce plftys a k*^ role in thwehabili- 
tatlon process. Thosd referred from welfare agencies 
are more likely to be rejected for services, but if 
they are accepted, they are more likely to complete the 

( program." . 

(4) "Education generally makes it easier to overcome a dis- 
abling condition.'^ 
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^ The Urban Institute study provides interesting insights concerning the 
problems faced by potential and current vocational rehabilitation clients. 
Furthermore, the insights are very suggestive even in areas that have poten- 
tials for problems. The Institute's characterization of a successful rehabili 
tant could be a benchmark by which, the program could be judged to see any 
change. The study stated that a "rehabilltant is likely to be younger, white, 
better-educated, male, not a public assistance recipient, married and living 
with spouse, having dependents, living in a state with high rehabilitation ex- 
penditures' per disabled individual, having competitive labor market experi- 
ence, and having only one disabling condition. The disabling condition is 
more likely to be speech or hearing, orthopedic, amputation, mental retarda- 
tion, neoplasm, digestive disorder, or genitourinary impairment." Does this 
description adequately cover the range of individuals who are currently or 
potentially rehabilitation Clients, given the priorities within the law? Advo- 
cates should monitor their state program to document whether the above des- 
cription is justified or whether progress has been made to successfully reha- 
bilitate individuals needing the services of this program. 

For example, United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., in a report to the 
Urban Institute^docume|ked*^t only sixteen percent of the persons with cere- 
'bral pa^sy iriterview^dftrere receiving vocational rehabilitation services.' A 
recent statement by tti**'UCPA Governmental Activities Office indicated that 
since the «tud)^ was'^r^l eased, persons with cerbral palsy, especially those with 
severe' handicaps: 

...are still receiving relatively negligible assistance from 
State departments of vocational rehabilitation. . .The propor- 
tion of severely disabled clients among all new cases In the 
active caseload declined slightly from 51. 0« in October 1, 
1975 - September 30, 1976 to A9A% In October 1, 1976 - Sep- 
tember 30, 1977... [One reason suggested for this decline Is 
thatj many vocational rehabilitation counselors have failed 
to recognize and interpret In progranmatic terms the employ- 
ment potential of many persons severely disabled with cere- 



bral pdlsy. This tendency has caused n»ny individuals to be 
denied adnlsslon to programs eve^ though these same people 
have subsequently completed training programs sponsored by 
UCPA and other agencies and been pla|ed in competitive employ- 
^ ment. The applied technology expeH#»ces and modifications 
developed by the Job Development Laboratory at the George 
Washington University and Wichita State University Rehabilita- 
tion and Research Training Centers have substantiated this 
statement. . . 

Together with the Urban Institute ?tudy, UCPA's report reemphasizes the need " 
for Individuals with dLevelopmentardisabllities and'their advocates to exa- 
mine how conservatively or liberally eligibility requirements for vocational 
rehabilitation services are applied, especially with res|iect to the definition 
of "severe disability," 

Those applying for vocational rehabilitation services should bear in 
mind that the dejtermi nation of eligibility is an Individualized process based 
on each unique situation, the decision to apply for services should not be 
made by comparing oneself to another person regardless of a comparable handi- 
cap or living situation. The law intends that every effort be made to certify 
the appropriateness of services to an individual case. Persons with disabili- 
ties and th»1r advocates should encourage the rehabilitation counselor to be 
conscientious about the determination of eligibil ityT\ikew1se» the prospec- 
tive client and his advocates should be conscientious in providing all the 
information required to. make an appropriate determination. Advocates should 
involve themselves in determinations , and the Subsequent reviews and be ^ever 
mindful of th6 need for appropriate services. 

SERVICES (45 CFR 11361.40) ^ , , 

The discussion of services proytded by the State vocat/lonal rehabilitation 
programs Will touch on three- areas: Services Available, Case Records, and 
Service Delivery. These three areas^are Interrelated and critical to a clear 
understanding of services, , ^ 
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Services Available 

The law mandates that the following services be available to Individuals: 

(1) evaluation of rehabilitation potential, including diag- 
nostic and related services incidental to the deter- 
mination of eligibility for, and the nature and scope 
of services to be provided; 

(2) counseling and guidance, including personal adjustment 
counseling, to maintain a counseling relationship through- 
out a handicapped IndividuaTs program of services; and 
referral necessary to help handicapped individuals secure 
needed services from other agencies when said services 
are not available under the program; 

(3) physical and mental restoration services; 

(4) vocational and other training services, including personal 
and vocational adjustment, books, tools, and other training 
materials; 

(5) maintenance; 

(6) transportation; 

(7) service to members of a handicapped individuars family 
when, such services are necessary to the adjustment or 
rehabil'ltation of. the individual; 

- (8) Interpreter servij^es for the deaf; 
;(9) reader Services, rehabilitation teaching services, and 

brientation and mobility services for the blind; 
(10) tel^communciations, sensory and other technological aids 
a^d devices; 

(llX recruitment and training services to provide new employ- 
ment .opportunities in the fields of rehabilitation, health, 
welfare, public safety, law enforcement, and other appro- 
priate public service employment; 

(12) placement in suitable employment; 

(13) . post- employment services necessary to assist handicapped 
' individuals to maintain suitable employment; 

' (14) occcupationah 1 icenstfs, tools, equipment, Initial stocks 
(including livestock) and supplies; and 
(15) other goods And services which can reasonably be expected 
to benefit a "^handicapped Individual in terms of employa- * 
. bility. (See Appendix V and §1361.1) 

Each state is required to de^'elop and maintain current policies with respect 

to the scope and nature of each service provided. Conditions, criteria, and 

procedures under which each service Is provided must be outlined by the agency 

Services to the- Most Severely Handicapped Individuals 

The 1973 legislation directed states participating in" the program to em- 
phasize the delivery of services to the most severely handicapped individuals. 
According to federal regulations, a "severely handicapped Individual" means a 
person: . 



1) who has a severe physical or mental disability which 
seriously limits his functional capacities (mobility, 
cofimunicatioff, self-care, self-direction, work tolerance, 
or work skills) in terms of employability; and 

?) whose vocational rehabilitation can be expected to 
require multiple vocational rehabilitation services 
over an extended period of time; and 

3) who has one or more physical or mental disabilities 

resulting from amputation, arthritis, blindness, cancer, 
cerebral palsy, cystic fibrosis, deafness, heart disease, 
hemiplegia, hemophilia^ respiratory or pulmonary dysfunc- 
tion, mental retardation, mental Illness, multiple 
sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, musculo-skeletal dis- 
orders, neurological disorders (including stroke and 
epilepsy), paraplegia, quadriplegia, and other spinal 
cord conditions, sickle cell anemfla, and end-stage re- 
nal disease or another disability or combination of 
disabilities determined on the be^sis of an evaluation 
of rehabilitation potential to cause comparable 
substantial functional limitation. 



This mandate to make services to severely handicapped individuals a priority 
also extends to the eligibility determination process. Advocates should encour- 
age the state to take particular care in evaluating the employment potential Of 
severely handicapped individuals. The extended evaluatiom period can prove 
useful in introducing various new methods (e.g., prevocational training) for 
establishing eligibility. . 

Priority f^ severely handicapped individuals has been in effect for four 
years. Fifty-one state vocational rehabilitation agencies have reported to 
the Rehabilitation Services Administration that on an average, of all those 
severely handicapped individuals applying, si^^ty percent are admitted to the 
program. They *lso report that of those admitted, fifty percent are rehabili- 
tated. These figures may seem surprisingly high. But one has merely to review 
the long list of disabilities contained In the definition above to realize the 
potential size of the target population. 

Advocates for the developmental ly disabled must understand that the inabil- 
ity of vocational rehabilitation to serve ijts total population while providing. 
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services for other gro'ups within the target population is conipletqly legiti- 
mate. Advocates, therefore,- must continue tc^' press the vocational rehabili- 
tation agency to expand services for the most severely handicapped. 

There are other concerns to address regarding the priority for the severe 
handicapped. For 'example, the comprehensive needs study conducted by the 
Urban InstHute in 1975 concluded that the severely handicapped were young, 
(aged 16 - 30). The study found that the age factor, ^lays a significant role 
in determining the likelihood of an Individual benefiting from rehabilitation 
services. For example, young individuals with severe disabilities were 
more responsive- to services and generally did complete tneir involvofnent 
rehabilitation successfully. Older individuals who had not received services 
at an early age were less likely to be accepted for services and less likely s 
to complete their rehabilitation successfully. "Persons who 
are disabled because of their inability to work tend to be older than persons 
of moderate work disability and to have a variety of characteristics wMch 
suggest that the labor market does not accept them because of a consideration 
of impairments and other factors, rather than the extent of the Impairment" 
(Urban Institute Study). 

Advocates should concern themselves with the ages of persons most often 
rehabilitated by the State agency. If the above implication is valid, then 
strategies must be developed to neutralize this stereotyping by the vocational 
rehabilitation agency. In addition^ advocates should realize that the atti- 
tudinal barriers toward aged persons is not the Intention of the vocational 
rehabilitation agency, Strategies rtust be developed to confront prejudicial 
attitudes In other programs and in the labor market itself. 

> I 

A i 

' a • ' 

ii ■ . • ■* ' , 



Jilg-_^"_4o^P^rShepard Vending Stand Prpgraw for the Blind 

Section I In this module referred to the Randolph- Shepard Vending Stand 
Act of 1935 as part of the vocational rehabilitation program. This Aci pro- 
^ vides for the establishment of vending stands operated by blind Individuals 
as training and employment opportunities on federal or other property, f 

To be eligible to operate or work at a vending stand established jhrough 

vocational rehabilitation funding, an Individual must be determined tolbe: 

j 

(1) Blind; 

A (2) A citizen of the United States; 

(3) At least 21 years of age; and 

(4) Certified by the State vocational rehabilitation agency 
as qualified to operate a vending stand. 

This determination must be made by a State agency which the Secretary of the 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfai^e designates to issue licenses to 

blind persons under this program. 

The licensing agencyjs responsible for all aspects of determination, 
selection, management,' a«d supervision of the program. The Secretary's ;lesig- 
nation of the licensing agency Is determined on the basis of its application. 
The licensing agency must develop objettlve criteria for selecting eligible 
individuals and licensing (Qualified applicants. These criteria must Include a 
provision for giving' preference to blind persons who are in need of employment 
and have 1^1 *ed for at least one year in the state in which the stand is to 
be located. Provision for the documentation by the agency of the above four 
criteria must also be made. 

For this program, a "blind person" is defined as "a person having not more 
than ten per centum visual acuity in the better eye with correction." This 
means a person who has: 

(V) Not more than 20/200 central visual acuity in the better 

eye after correction; or 
(2) An equally disabling loss of t;he visual field; i.e., a 

limitation in the fields of vision such that the wiliest 
•diameter of the visual field subtends an angle no greater 

than 200.'" (45 CFR 1409. l(p) ) . . 
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Such a determination of blindness must be certified by a duly licensed ophthal- 
mologlst. 

The services available to a blind person through this program have a 
slightly different orientation than the general vocational rehabilitation 
services. There are administrative procedures that must be accoi|pl,ished before 
this program may operate in a state. To initiate the program the state must 
apply to the Secretary of DHEW to receive the designation aT the licensing 
agency for such vending stands. The application must be written, approved 
by the chief executive of the state, and transmitted over the signature of 
the executive officer of the State agency making application. It 'should be noted 
that only the State vocational rehabilitation agency may submit this applica- 



tion. The application may request, however, that the designation as licensing 
agency be given to an agency other than the applicant vocational rehabilitation 
agency. The application content for this designation must contain: 

(1) legal authority of the proposing' licensing agency, inclu- 
ding authority to propose regulations to operate the prp- - 
gram; 

(2) the agency's organization, including coordination be- 
tween the vending stand programs and vocational rehabili- 

' - tation services; ' ♦ - . . 

(3) policies and standards for the selection of suitable 
vending stand locations; 

(4) policies for making suitable" vending stand equipment and 
adequate merchandise stock available and the sources of 
funds to be used; 

(5) the>source of funds for the management of the program 
^ ancCthe amount, of funds,' if any, set aside from the 
^ •* proceeds of the' vending stand; 

(6) policies and standards governing the relationship 
, between the licensing agency and the operators; 

^ (7) methods for providing suitable training- to blind per- 
sons selected for licensing under the .program; 
-J (8) arrangements made or contemplated, if any, for the utili- 
zation of services and reiources of an^ other agency or 
, fgencies, includin;g services needed, administration, 
firiancial reports, and evaluation of services received; 
(9) arrangements made or contemplated for vesting In accor- 
dance with State Taws of the right, title to, and -inter- 
* est in vending stand equipment or stock used in the pro- 
gram in a nomlnee^of the licensing agency to hold such 
right, title to, and interest for program purposes; and 
(10) assurances that th* de$ignated agency will cooperate with 
' the Secretary in carrying out' this part. 

A 




Once an agency has been designated to operate this , program through the- 
Issuance of a license* it must establish -such stands accordi|ig to the policies 
and standards outlined in the above application. These vending stands origin- 
ally were to be established primarily on federal property* but now many sites 
are located on state, municipal and private properties. The services of ven- • 
ding stands consist of merchandising, selling, and accounting. The operator 
may receive "'management and supervision" services from the state, but he is . 
mostly involved in a program of self-learning. The management and supervision 
services available from the state agency are envisioned as support for the 
operator. They include inspection, qUal Ity control . consultation, accounting, 
regulating, in-service training, and other related services provided on a 
systematic basis to support and improve small business enterprises (vending 
stands). Management services and supervision do not inci'lude services and costs 

* ' y 

pertaining to the .ongoing operation of the business af^er the initial estab- 
lishment period. 

L"!L^o^ejlt jOgMCi^^^ I'or Handical^ped Individuals 

The Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services, anc^ Developmental DisabiTitles 
Amendments of 1978 introdifced' «^ new Title VI to the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
EntiUed '♦Employment Opportunities for Handicapped Individuals Act", it estab- 
lishe^lVK) signififcant programs: "Comprehensive Serv^ee Employment Pilot Pro- 
qrams for Handicapped Individuals" (Part A) and ^'Projects with Industrles'^and 

I 

Business Opportunities for Handicapped Individuals" (Part B). ^ , 
"SSu^^Jr^^^^ ^'"P^o y'nent Programs for Handicapped Individuals (PL 95-602 

Part A authorizes the Secretary of Labor to establish pilot programs to 
provide full- and p*rt-time community, service employment for handicapped Indi- 
viduals. CoTrinunity service employment programs must *be designed to benefit 
the general welfare of a community.' Th^y may be "...any social, health, wel- 
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fare, and, educational services, legai ^i^other cQunseJing ser^vices and 
assistance, including tax counseling and assistance and financial counseling; 
library, recreatipnal ^ and other similar Services?; conservation, maintenance, 

* or resto)*ation of^natpral resources; cpmniunity betterment or' beautif ication; 
antipollution and envtrpnnienlal quali:ty eff^ts; ecQjiomic development and 
such other services essentfal and n'(=icessary to the community," as prescribed 

.by the Secretary of Labor. ," " ^ V ■ • - ' • ' / 

. These ponmunlty service employment prqg^j-fc must- employ /tiantTicJipped, persons"^ 

who are referred by tlje State vocajifpnaT rehabil ftatlpn agency. Eligible hanH^, 

dicapped indlvtduals'are any persons who ineet tjje'eriteria for vocatilohal reha- 

bilitation services^" At this timev however, ifc is unclear-How a state's .orcjer ' 

of selection (see page 59) will aff.ect,this el1gib«1ty. If* such' e^lgUl.e' ■ 

handicapped individuals are u(>ava11able' to'work as technical , administraetive, 

or supervisory |5ersonnfel , then the project may recruit and employ, such per- % 
,# •'■ n - - - , 

sonnel from among €ther irrdi v i dual s*1n. the. community. * Furthermot^e, emploj^ees ' ■ 

of ^cych projects must be from the cbjjiunUy in wb^ch the project will operate or ^ 
from a nearby conmunlty. . -. 

As a safeiguard against the! loss of o^her beribflts an Individual may be 
•^eqftlvi^g or for '\^1ch-he js potentially eligible, the^^m'es that are. ^ - 
received for participating lift theses, lH;ogra)ns are protectSfl, under th^ Act/' No'^ 
wages, allowances, relmburs.ement for travel, er- attendant care costs- that he- 
receijves.may be. treated ,as Ineome or benefits for th'e purpose of other pro- , * - 
grams or provision. 6/ state, or federal .law unlesjs the Secretto '^etertnln^s 
a spefiljjT 4«e (see .S'613(c) ). ' . V ^ ' ^ ' V' ' " 

T^r^ln carrying out this part this $ecretar*y af Llibor may enter inta aqree- ' \ 

• " . ' ^ ■■ ' ' " . , ■ ' ' - • ■■ 
ments^v^h public or pri-vate nonprofit agencies' or or9an1zarionsf incTudihg ^ ' . • 

natl&naJTbrganlzatlons. ^te agenc1(4;s or' agencies of polltlCaft subdivisions; '. ^ 

>oH aifcowWnatl'On of political 'subdivisions, or tHb.alVgan ij^^t Ions. - These ^ ' 



agreements may pay up to ninety percent of the costs of Si^h projects With 

exception for projects in emergentfy ,or disaster areas or projects located in 

economically depressed areas. I-h the'se^%ses, the Secretary, in fons'ultatio 

with the Secretary of Coninerce and the Director of Community Services Admini 

stration^ may decide to pay one hundred percent of the VoJect's cost^. The 

non-federal share of any project may be in casH or*in,kina\ Payments for 

projects may be in .advance ror by rfe imb«r semen ti ^ind iri^sudh tnstSllmants as 

the Seeret^^y may dec idle... * ,^ ' ^' " , - 

'-TM.iaw clearly stipulates 8iaditit5na^ criteria with which projects must 

comply before thF Secretary of Labor may aWar'd any funds. Projects must: 

" (.1,) provide. services relatedj^tb publicly-owned and operatea 
^ facilities or projectsx sponsored by tax-exempt, organiza- 
" tions other than nolittcal parties, except for projects 
* involving ^acil ities for religious instruction or wor- ' ^ 

,V - ^ ship: ^ ' , ^ ' * 

(2) increase the number of employment opportunities and 
not result in even partial displacement of currently 

:* . ^ employed woi^kers or in the substitution of federal 

' _ funds for olffler funds currently providing work; 

(3) not hire a person to do the job done by someone, else 
; who is^ on layoff with the sponsoring agency; 

(4) maximize the humbetr of peV'sons participating in the 
project through appropriate recruitment and selection 

** procedufes; 

(5) provide any neoesstiry training period and a subsis- 

. tente allowance and other .reasonable expenses incurred 
. during that period; ' 



(6) provide healthy working conditions and pay wafl^at 
least equal to the highest <if: "f /w^ 

(a) employers' stantlard pay scale for that^Jpbi 

(b) minimum waQe under the Fair L-abor $tandf»<ra Act 
of 1938; or ; ^ . 

(c) State or local minimutn wage for that ^Hupation; 
' (no certificates of exemption from the>1nirt5m^wage 

: may be Issued); • ' 

(7) be established and administered by people competent 
T^4fi th« field of service and of people knowledgeable 

about handicapped persons' needs; . 

(8) .p9y reasonable cost$ for worktrelated expenses, -1 n- 
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cliidinq attendant ^care costs*; and. 
(9) provid'e appropriate placement services to locate subsi- 
dized* eniploynjent for handicapped persons when the pilot 
end:^, ^ 

Before the Secretary of Labor awards funds for such pilot projects/ he 

is instructed by the law to. consult with the Comnissioner of RSA and witrNUjp 

State vocatione^l rehabilitation agency with respect to: . 

,{l) the localities in wKlch community service projects 

of this type are most needed; 
^2) the employm^t situationsr and types of skills possessed 
by eligible^dividuals in such localities; and " 
-..(3) potential prc/j«cts "suitable for funding in such locali- 
ties. . • ' - 

The Secretary of Labor shall coordinate further the establishment of projects 

under this part with programs authorized by the Emejr-gency Jobs and Uneniployment 

Assjstanc-e Act* of 1974, the Comprehensive Employment and Trainjng Act -of 1973, 

the 'G()mmunity Services Act of 1974 and 'hj^e Emergency Snployment Act of 1971. 

This coordination, however, precludes the use of anjp funds for Part A to be 

used to /(Bj^ny programs under the acts mentioned aboYe. * 

Aut^ferizat1ons for Part A are $35 million for FYr979, $50 million for 

FY198^4 $75 million for FY! 981, and $100 million for, FY198k The amounts 

/ . - 

apportioned' by the Secretary for projects In each state rtiust be distributed 

equitaWy among Areas, taking info account the number of eligible people and 

' ' ' '' ' ' " 

their distribution In those are^* Each st«ie will receive an amount bearing ' 

the same ratio to these sums a$ the sta|e'£i population bears to all the states' 

s\ ' ' « • 

populations. Should JtKe $ecreta»*y dptennine that allotted funds will not be 

use* by a stafe during^a^ certain fiscal year, tliese. funds may be re*-allotted 



* AttendajiijJlre tosts as^d^flned^lp S 616 for' this part ref^ to "Inter- , 
preter serf^ces for the deaf, r(^ader services for the blind,, and se/vices. pro- 
vided to assist mentally ret»>:;dpd(;;^1nd1 vidua Is to perform duties X)f employment." 
Regulations developed for this part may expand this deflnltfon's practicality to 
Include aijttendant care cost^- for other disability grdupls x\\ith require assistance 
with P^^^l hygiene, medltjatlon su6erv<s1on, Independent living, .and the' like. 



to other 'states in the ratio mentioned above. 



Projects with Industries 

This section of Part B authorizes the Cdnmissioner of RSA, after consul- 
tation with the Secretaries of Labor and Conrierce and with State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, to enter into jointly-financed projects witfr ftidivid 
ual efnplo'«#s and'industrial entities'^to provide 'hand.i capped persons with' on- 

the-^jpb. ^li^ajning aod emp>oyment in a realistic work s-etting. These projects 

4\ \ , H' \ • y ' '" 

dfedto accomplish thre^ principal goals: - 

(1) to prepare handiclipped persons for' employment -in the 

. ..competitive 1al>ar, market,; - , " 

(2) to provide >hem with' requjj:ed .supportive' services to ' ' ' 
; enable 'them to* continue ,tp engage in th^ employjuent 

• for which the^^ have b^en trained; Jind : ' 

(3) to expand employment opportjjnit^es -for individuals with 
.handicaps by: - " 

'.(a) develorjing and modifying jobs' to accomodate .their 

needs^; • • 
. .(b) distributing sipecial- afds, appliances, or etdapted 
eqiiipment as nee<jled; 
j(c) estahlishirtg appropriate job placement services'; and 
^(d) modifying the ^loyer's facilities or equipment 
to be used primarily by handicapped persohs.. 



) 



Agreements must be developed jointly ^iy the' Commissioner, the prospec1;ive , 
employer, and to the extent practical, the appropriate vocational rehabillta- 
tion agency and the han<;11capped Individuals Involved. The agreement must 
Specify the training an(^ employment to be providjed and the payment to be made 
by the Commissioner for ^Ighty percent of the project's costs** In addition, 

the agreement' must: ^ , ^ . . ' 

• ■ » „ • 

(1) provide that all employees of„ the project will; re?- 
." ceive at least the minimum wage;.- . . « 

(2) specify that the Comrtihsloneri together wl^h the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencyy has thft right 
to review any teinninatlon of ewpl6yinertt. In the 
event of such terminations occurring before three years 
after, the date of initial einploytnent of a handicapped 

•• Individual, the Conmlssloner^ may require repayment of 
a portion of the* funds awarded under the agreerrfent, If 
the termination is without reasonable cause; and 
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(3) provid(s^\Mig|Aflfes that all employees will be afforded . 
terms and l^erJefits of equal ttmployment » and that handi- 
capped employees will nol be unreasonably segregated 
from other etnployees. ' . 

Buslne_ss_Ogeort^^^^ (•622-S623, PL 95-60?). 

Thi^ part of the Act authorizes the Commissioner; in eonsultafion with 
the Secretaries of Labor and Commence, to make grants to, or enter into agreed 
wents with handicapped persons. Such>agreenjents a designed '^to enable these 
Individuals to establish or operate coirwercial or other enterprises . so' that 
they might develop or marljet their products or services. 

. Such sums as necessary for each of the n^xt four fiscal yea ris are autho- 
rlzed to be appropriated. The specific rWuVations surrduoding payment and ' 
eligiWlity are expected' to be promitlgat^df/^'ffcr^ ^ .1979. 

Amer ican Indian Vocational Rehab JTi'tatlon. $erv1cj|t»^-&D^ PL 95-602)"^ 

This is a nev gr^nt tiiecnanisfli established by the 1978 Amendments. It 

enables the-Commissipner of RSA to ^ward ftmds»>t(J the governing bodies of 

' " , - ' I ' /' ' ^ ^ ' ■ ' 

Indian tribes located on federal - ^rid "Ha.tel'rpseP-.vations.. These grants may rfay 

ninety percent of the costs of vocatlonaV reh^^bi station services provided to 
handicapped American Indians residing- on: Vuch. reservations. For this section, 
"reservations" include Indian reservations, public domain Indian allotments, 
farmer Indian reservations located, In Oklahoma* and land held by Incorporated 
native groups, regional corporations, and village' cortJoratlons under the pro- 
visions of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. 

Applications for these funds must be prepared and submitted to the Com- 
missioner In the detail prescribed by h1m» No application will be funded for 
l.esr than twelve months, except as determined b^the Commissioner. Applica- 
tions mutt contain assurances, that the r^ehabll Itatlon services provided to 
handicapped American Indians under this funding are, to the maximum extent 
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feasible, comparable to those rehabj Utation s,ervices provided to otheV handi- 
capped individuals through fUndincj from Title I (state formula, grant funds). 
In addition, any application for funding must be developed in cqpsultation 
wiJLh the designated State vocational rehabilitation agency. ' 



If a state already provides vocational rehabilitation services to handi- 



capped American Indians, it is understood that this population has been inclu- 
ded in the state's total populatior\ figures which are used to, determine the 
.amount af the state's formula granfl||^ When one of these new grants for services 
for handicapped American Indians is awarded, the state is required to continue 
to deliver those services^ to American -Indians already provided thrbq^b the for- 
mula grant. The law states that in the first year of the special grant to the 
American Indians, however, 33 percent 'of the American Indians Included in 
the staters total population figure will be subtracted. This will effect a . 
^decrease in the state's vocational rehabilitation formula grant because It will 
lessen the population base used to calculate the amount of the formula grant. 
This decreasing pop^^Ut1on efject will con^tlnue for the second and .third years 
by 66 and 100 percent respectively. . 

The law also -mandated that the Secretary of DHEW submit to the Congress 
an evaluation report on this part, not less than thirty months after the en- 
actnent of PL ?5-602i This evaluation shall Include: 

. (1) em examination of the ccmparJiblllty of serv,ices pro- 
vided under th1» part with the services proylded 
to othelifhandlcapped Individuals undy a state's 
formula grant; and ' „ < 

/ (2) an assessment of how the gpvernlng bodies of American 
Indlan/trlbes receiving grants under this part have 
made services available to all handicapped. Indians \ 
residing on a reservation served by Vucn a grant. 

'7f\e law itlpulates that sections 5, ft and 7 and 102(a) of the In^lian 

Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act will apply to any applications 

Submitted for funding under this part. . 

• ■ " • ' ■ ■ . 



■•-.■» 
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MMa5«».enA Al'^vJ ces ajid Supervision for^ .SmaJ J JLuJlnJes s^E^n t^^^^ ( § 1 36 1 . ^^8 ) 

Thp State may provide managetnent services and ciupervisipn for snwll busi- 

hess enternrlses Includinq vending facil1ties^{see Appendix V - Services Defini 

tion) operated by severely han*licapped individuals. Tnesa services may oe 

expanded to provide for establ ishing^sht^l business enterprises. If the state 

chooses to establish such enterprises, then it- must develop and maintain: / 

. (1) a description of the types of small business enterprise^ 
that would be established; 

(2) a description of the pol icies governing the acquisition 
of vending facilities or other equipment and initial / 
stocks (including livestock) and supplies for such busi- 
nesses;" • " ' ; 

(3) a descr1|>tion of the policies gov^HiIng the management 
and supervision of the program; 

(4) a description of how management\ and supervision wou-ld 
be accomplished by the State agency, or by some. otf)er - 
organization as the agent of the State agency, subject 
to its control; and - 

(5) assurances that only the most severely handicapped ,in- 
dlviduaU would be selected to participate in this super- 

- vised program.' ■ , ' - 

Under this program, the State agency rttay decide to set aside a percen- 
tage of theproceeds for these small business enterprises. If so, the State 
agency must develop and maintain a method for the sett1ng~as1de o^' such funds. 
The purpose for4:his action must be described In the state plan. Any utillza- 
tion of these funds by the State agency must be only for this small business 
enterprise program. Also^ any profits made by th6 operators of the small 
businesses* must' be distributed on an equitable basils. * 

^"^ Construction of Rehabilitation Facilities (45 CFR §1361.49 - ' 
^1361. 50) ■ : '"^ 7~ 

In using Its formula grant funds, a state mayestabllsJti and construct re- 
haBllltatlon faclllttes. In stat^i^ using their formula grants fdrthls purpose, 
the planning for the expenditure of funds Is very detailed. Advocate? "should 

* ■ 

examine If and how their states use this option. 



If the state wants to establish or construct facilities using formljJa 
grant funds, *1t must document this In the state plan. The federal regulat 
stipulate the requirements the state plan must follow. The plan must: 

(1) provide that the State agency will determine thatthe 
need* for Individual rehabilitation facilities ex'ists 
prior to their establishment or construction, and that 
building the facility will be consistent with State 
facilities planning. At the same time, it will not 
duplicate other resources already available to reha- 
bilitatioo facilities; ' ' 

(2) provide that the State agency shall establish in writing 
and maintain standards and"oriteria applicable to 

such facilities with respect to physical plant, equip- 
ment, personnel, administration and management, safety, , 
and other pertinent conditions. With respect to work- 
» shops, the State shall establish in writing and main- 

tain criteria and standards applicable to hea^lth condi- 
tions, wages, hours,- working conditions, workman's 
compensation or liability insurance, and other concli- 
tions. Any standards and criteria shall incorpi>rate 
any such elements established by the Commissioner of 
Rehabilitation Services, Administration, and shall con- 
form with occupational safety and health standards for 
rehabilitation facilities as established by the Secre-' 
tary of Labor-. 

(3) provide that the primary purpose for the facility is 

* ■ to conduct vocational rehabilitation services or tran- 

. T sitional or extended employment for hand^usped indi- 
viduals; ^ 

(4) (for establishment) in cases where initial staffing 
assistance is provided, that this assistance will be 
available only for personnel engaged 'in new or expandetj, 
program activities; v ^ 

(5) (for constructldn) provide that the total federal finan- 
cial participation In the coirs true tibn. expenses shall 
not exceed 10 per centum of the State's formula grant; 

(6) (for constructiwil provide that for each fiscal "y^ar 
the expenditures n>r construction. and establishment of 
facilities will be equal to at least the average of 
the State's expenditures for such other vocational re- 
habilitation services for the preceding three fiscal 
years; 

^ (7) (for construction) pfovide that in addition to require-, 
ments imposed by law, each proposal for construction 
, of a facility will be subject to the general provisions 
for vbcatlonal rehabilitation services; 

(8) proviide-^fclwt any facility established or Constructed 
, - will pursue affirmative action plans to eniplby and 

advance any qualified handicapped individual; ^nd 

(9) provide that the facility will comply with «11 re- 
quirefljents concerning nondiscrimination of ' handicapped 

f. - Individuals pursuant to Section 504. 

I.- • • 
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As mentioned above, these activities are discussed in the context of the state's 
rehabilitation facilities plan. These' plans vary in their timetables, pro- 
cedures» finances, and types of facilit4es. Therefore,* they allow great- 
flexibility at the state decision-making level. 

The establishment &nd construction of a rehabilitation facility using 
vocational rehabilitation funds requires that the state either operate the 
facility itself or that a non-profit organization operate the facility. The 
State agency must develop minimum standards for such facilities and for such 
private providers with whom the state contracts for services, or for the opera- 
tion of a facility. These minimum standards must be available te the general 
public. ' , 

The use of state vocational rehabilitation grant funds for constructing 
and establishing rehabilitation facilities has been extremely limited in 
recent years. States have opted not to set aside funds for this' activity 
which could decrease those funds available for direct client services. Advo- »^ 
cates should research the availability of other funds foY the development of 
such facilities. 

? 

Community Development Block Grants (CDBG) funds are one potential resource 
Offered by the Department of Housinfl^and Ur^an, Development for constructing and 
establishing rehabilitation facilities': According to the law for CDBG, such 

v. 

funds my be used for a variety of purposes including the development (construc- 
tion/establishment) of neighborhood facilities, parks, playgrounds, and centers for 
the handic?inped. Defined in ^ t^eciulatipns, "centers for the handicapped" 
meljn"any single or multi-purpose facility which seeks.to assist persons with 
physical, mental, developmental and/or emotional Impairments to become more, 
functional members of the community by providing programs or services which may, 
Include, but are not tllMted to, recrtatlon, education, health care, social 
development* Independent living, physical rehabllitatloni and vocitional ; 



rehabilitation; but exclude any facility whose primarjf function Is to provide 
residential care on a 24-hour a day basis (such as group homes or halfway 
houses). For example, a sheltered workshop would be a single center for the 
handicapped, and a fi^cility providing several services for the^handicapped 
would be a multipurpose center Vor the handicapped, both of which are eligible 
for assisj^nce" (CDBG regulations 24 CFR part 570.201(c)(4) - See Housing 
D eveloptnent programs module of this series for additional information). 
These funds have .recently become the primary resource for the develofiment of 
rehabilitation facilities; they are not, however, the sole funding resource. 

Handicapped Assistance Loans (HAL) available through th^^al f Business 
Administration (SBA) are als0 ppteot1«lly apf»j'*Kgbl p ■ to^ne development of 
ref\abil itation facilities. These loans are divided into HAL-1 and HAL-2 
and are awarded to nonprofit agencies that employ handicapped^lndividuals, or 
are operated by handicapped businessmen, respectively. The eligibility and 
procedures for awarding these funds differ, so advocates should research eaoh' 
loan program. Contacting the local office of the SBA should be their initial 
step (consult the white pages of the phone book under U.S. Government ). For 
additional Information on these programs, consult the Employment and Training 

module of this series. . 

■■ * ■ ■. ■ ' " . ■ . ■ 

Funds available through the Developmental Disabilities state formula 

grants may not be used to construct rehabilitation facilities such as these, 
but funds may be used for related activities. Devjelopmental disabilities funds 
may be used for planning for the development of such facilities, start-up costs, 
equipment, supportive services, and in 1nit1a]|Staffing. Certainly each state will 
determine and document in its state plan the ava1]ab1T1ty of funds for these ' 
activities. Therefore* advocates should consult with the-State Planriing 
Council on, Developmental Disabilities for Information In this area (see Dfivel- 
opmenlbal Disabilities module of this series). ; 
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fagUlLlglAnd Services for Grou ps of' Handicapp ed Indjvld^^^^^ {45 CFR §1361.51) 

It is possible for a state, after documentation in the state plan, to 
provide for facilities and services which may be expected to contribute sub- 
stantially to, the rehabilitation of a group of individuals, tout which are hot 
related directly to the individualized rehabilitation program of any one handi- 
capped person. If the state intends to provide these' kinds of services, then 
it must establish in writing and-^aintain policies for the provision of such 
facilities and^ervices. ' 

Comprehensfve Services for Independent Living . 

This is an entirely new title in the vocational rehabilitation program 

established by the enactment of the Rehabilitation, Comprehensive Services, 

and Developmental Disabilities Amendments of 1978 (PL 95-602). This new 

Title VI I of the Rehabilitation Act qf 1973 is subdivided into five parts: 

Part A - Comprehensive Services (Section 701; PL' 95-602) 

Part B - Centers for Independent Living (Section 711; PL 95-602) 

Part G --Independent Living Services for 0.1der Blind 

Individuals (Section 721'; PL 95-602) 
Part D - General Provisions (Sections 731 and 732; PL 95r602) a 
Part E - Authorizations (Section 731; PL 95-602) • 

The purpose of this new title is to authorize grants (supplementary to 
Title I grants) to assist states in providing comprehensive services for 
independent living. These services are designed to meet current and future 
needs of individuals whose disabilities are so severe that they donot 

presently have the potential for employment but may benefit from vocational 

■ |- 

rehabilitation services which enable them to Uve and function independently. 

(A) Comprehensive Services - States are awarded no less than $200,000 or 
Ipne-third of one percent of the sums available for a fiscal year to .provide 
comprehensive services. cAmprehenslve services are defined as "any appropriate , 
services (as defined in Title I) .and any other services that will enhance the * 
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ability of a handicapped Inl^fdual to IkTve Independently and function 
within his family and community, artd, if appropriate, secure and maintain 
employment." Services may inclyde: ' . .* 

• counseling, including psychological, psycho- therapeutic 
t housing incidental to this section v 

• job placement ^ ■ ' * \ > - 
t transportation ^ ^ 

t attendant care , . . * 
f physical rehabilHyition 

• therapeutic treatment ^ 

• needed prosthii£s and devices » 



• health ma1nten|mce 
t recreational act1viti|dK 

• services to pre-schocn^fce children, including physical 

therapy, dev«lopment^B|anguage, and child develop- 
ment services ' . " < ' 

• appropriate preventive services 



Funds awarded to a state must be matched 90/ IQ. The law^ permits the 

• . * i 

.non-federal share to be "in-kind." Expenditures by a political, subdivision 

of a state may be considered as expenditures Iby the statue for the purpose of 

determining the non-federal share. Whenever #16 Commissioner determines that 

a state will not use its entire allotment, then funds may be re-allot^ld to • 

other states which the Commissioner feeU are in need of additional funds. 

Federal funds may be awaif^ded in advance or by r>e1mbursement.. 

To receive funds for this part, the state must develop and submit to 

the Commissioner, a three-year state plan, and submit such annual revisions 

as the Commissioner may ir^quest. This state plan is not the same state plan 

require^ for JPftle I (fonnula grant) funds* although it is not certain 

whether the two plans may be combined. The state plan for coniprehenslve la^rvices 

must Include: v ' * 

* 

• a designation of a State agency to administer the program 

• demonstration of state studies on various methods to pro- 
vide comprehensive services 

'« t description of the scope, extent, and quality of services 

to be provided - , 

t assurances that facilities providing services will (jpmply 
' with the Architectural Barriers Act, of 1968 

assurancels that services are, p^rovWed in accordance with 

■ * 4 

1/ 
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• IWRP's. and that the IWRP's are coordinated with Individual 

• plans developed for the Developmental Disabilities program 
and for the Education of AH Handicapped Children Act 

- • assurances that the state will conduct periodic reviews 
to assess client progress 

• assurances that technical assistance will be provided to 
urban and rural poverty areas 

• assurances that handicapped persons have a substantla-l 
role In developing the state plaji 

§ assumnces that at least twenty percent of the funds be 
^ awarded to local public or hon-profit agencies 

t other Information, hs requested by the Commissioner 

Pridrlty for the delivery of these comprehensive services Is placed on 
those handicapped individuals now unserved by other provisions of the Rehabili 
tation Act, as ^imended and. the Development;al Disabilities Act. as amended. 
According to House stibconnftttee language, this program is envisioned to help 
other severely disabled persons besides those traditionally rejected for 
vocational rehabilitation services. These individuals may Include former 
vocational rehabilitation clients. or presently employed severely disabled per- 
sons who could be eligible for independent living services, in accordance with 
assessments and evaluations conducted by the State vocational rehabilitation 
agency. T|ie. del ivery bf services under this new title must comply with the 
same provisions of current laws relating to the development and use of indi- 
viduall zed. written rehabilitation programs, including the provision for appeals. 

(B) Centers for Independent Living - The Commissioner may awar<l grants to 

* ■ • 

any designated State agency atfcnlnisterlng the state plan for Comprehensive 
^Services. Grants are provided for the, establishment and operation of indepen- 
dent living centers. These centers will be facilities offering the following 
services: ; 
f intake counseling 

t refer»*al and counseling services with respect to atten- 
dant care • 

• counseling and advocaoy services « 

t independent Hvirig skills ^ 
. e housing and transjpbrtation referral and assistance 

• survey? and directories td identity appropriate 

housing and accessi|)le transportation and support ^ 
servifces 



• healtfi nuilntenance 

t peer counseling » * ' 

• community group living arrangements 

• education and training 

• social and recreational services 

• services promoting the Independence, productivity 
and quality of life 

• attendant care 

f other services not Inconsistent wlth^provlslons 
of this title 

The staters application for these grant funds will be In forms prescribed 
liy. the Commissioner. The application must contain assurances that the State ' 
vocational rehabilitation agency v/lfl li^se /unds according to the provisions, of 
this section/particularly as It relates to services provided. - Applications 
submitted by public or non-profit agencies must assure the Commissioner that 
handicaw)ed persons will be substantially Involved in policy di recti oh and 
management of such an independent living^ center and that handicapiwfl individuals 
will be employed by such centers. " , 

If after six months from the beginning of the fiscal year, a^ state falls 

■ ' ' s 

to apply for these funds in the method prescribed by the Commissioner, he may 
accjjpt grant proposals submitted by local public or private non-profit agencies. 

•> - .. ■ , ' • 

(C) Independent Living Services for Older Blind Individuals - Tf^se ser~ 

yices comprise another grant mechanism to be awarded at the discretion of the \ 

Qommiss loner of RSA. The purpose of this part is to assist older blind indi- 

viduals adjust to blindness by becoming more able to care for their personal 

needs. The potential services provided under this part Include: 

(1) Services to correct blindnesr^uch as, outreach, 
visual screening, surgical or therapeutic treat- 
ment to prevent* correct or modify disabling eye 
conditions, and hospitalitattort reUted. to such 
services; 



Prpvision of eye classes and other vtsuaVaids', 

" ric 



Provision of services and eguipmeint to 'assist an 
older blind person become more mobile arid^md*"e' 
able to care f,or himself*, # ' * ~ . v. 

(4) Mobility trfinina, Braille irtstyucttlrts ahd other,. > 
serylceS' designed to "hel^; a pgtson adjust to biind- ; 
nes^;' ... - . ^ ■ ■ - , •-. 
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(5) GuiHe services* reader services, and transportation; and " 

(6) Services to ^ssist a person to ccfpe with daily living 
activities,. Including supportive services. ^ 

1 ' t . . W 

Fund's are awarded pending state submittal o^Vequired forms and ihfomia- 

tion as the Secretary requires. • The activitiesHo be funded under these • 

grants must be ^sistent with the, needs outlined in the state plan before 

tjie grants may be awarded', n > , 

Funds received t/irough this jection by a designated State agency may 

I * 

be granted to public or non-profit priv?it^ agencies to -conduct activities 
which Improve or expand services for older blind individuals and help 1m- 
- prove' public' underi|and1ng of the problems of such persons. In addition, 
these grants may provide, Independent living services to older blind persons to 
assisHthem to adjust to blindness because they are more able to care" for them- 
selves.^ ' 

« * ' * ■ 

\ . 

(D) General Provisions -This part contains two subparts: protection and 
advocacy of Individuals' .rights, and employment of handicapped Individuals. 
The' protection and advocacy provision is consistent with the Protection. 
, and Advocacy systems mandated by the Developmental Disabilities program. The 
grants awarded fc^r these services must provide for the authority to pursue 
*^legal,csdm1n1strat1ve, and other appropriate remedies to Insure the protec- 
tlon of the rights of persons receiving services under this title.. The State 
agency w*hfch receives this grartt must develop a system independent of any 
designated State agency providing' services ur\5|er this part to such individuals. 

These systems are not mandatory as are those of the Developmental Dlsa-. 
bill ties Act. Advocates should therefj)re encourage states to, apply for these 
funds. The process for application Is to be developed by the Commissioner and \ 
all applicants must comply with^hls design.' Advocates may consider the possi- 

h those of tTte Developmental Dlsa- 
|^>111t1es Protection and Advocacy systems In order to capitalize on cWerted 
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efforts and limited resources. ^ ^ 

■ The second provision for this part ^alls for the development of affimia-. 
tive action, plans for any andvall agencies receiving assistance under this 
title. These affirmative action plans must speak to the employment and ad- 
vance in employment of qualified handicapped persons on th? same tertns and 
conditions required for all employees. These provisions pertain to State, 
rehabilitation agenci^ and federal cbntracts and subcontracts participating 
in this title.. . - " 

(E) Authorizations - For the purposes implementing Parts A, B, and ^ 

C of this title, there are Authorized $80 million for FY197,9. $1^0 million for 

FY1980, $200 million for FY1981, and such sums as necessary tluring pi982.* ' 

For the protection and advocacy grants, there will be such sums as necessary 

appropriated, except that these sums may not exceed $6 .mi 11 ion sin FY1979, 

$7.5 m'illion in FY1980, and $9 million in FY1981. It is also s(tated In the law 

that the provisions of section 1913 of Title XVIII of ^the United States Code 

I 

shall be applicable to aH funds authorized. This means that tfie protection 
and advocacy systems may not', as recipients of federal funds, directly lobby 
the Congress. ^ ' 

'Innovation and Expansion Grants (45 CFR §1361.150) 

Section 121(a) of the Rehabilitation Act of 1974 provides grants of rtbt 
less than $50,000 per fiscal year to states* to pay a portion of the cost of 
planning, preparing for, and Implementing': 

• (a) programs to Initiate or expand sef^vlces to 

,th#niost severely handicapped; or ^ 
(b) special programs to Initiate or expand services 
to classes of han^1cappe<i/1nd1v1 duals with 
. unusual and difficult problems In connection 
with their rehabilitation. This Is especially . 
Intended -for handicapped Individuals who are 
poor and the respgnsiWHty for their treatment, 
education, and rehabTlltation Is shared 
by the State rehabilitation agency and other 
* agencies. ^ ' , 



All projects suppor>tecl^y .these fuh(!s must be included in the scope of services 
provided f6r in -the state^planr Grants liiay be awarded -to the State agenqy', or 
at the-StAt;e's option, to a pub)ic or non-profit organization or agency. 
fore any/ specific awards are nwde to ^iny agendy other than the State agency, 
however/ . the approval of the State agency must be secured for such projects. 
These (Sublic or " non-profit agencies must also establish aff irpijttlve action " 
policies for the equal opportunity enfpl'oyinent 6f handicapped ]3tersons as 
required by the State -vocational rehabilitation agency. / ^ 

/ Written program descriptions for the„ activities to l>e conducted with 
t^<ese funds must be submitted to the Comiiissiorler of RS'^ in a mannev- consis- 
tent with the Commissioner's i^rescript^ohs. Any projects involving risks to 
human subjects .gihall comply with' the requiVements of P^K -46 of the Rehabili- . 
tation Act concerning Protection of Hupian, Suojepts. 

If at arly time after the start of the fiscal year t^je Commissioner de-. 
termines that a state may not use its entity ^al lotment for these funds, Ke. 
may re-allot the monies among states .whi^ indicate a need for additional funds. 
States that have designated a separate/agency for services tq the blind are 
free to self -determine the division 6f I and f fund^ among the two agencies;- ^ 



Uses Qf I dnd E Funds (4$- CFR 8136K155) 

The regulations state th^/fed€ral financial participation money i^ 
available for: • 



personnel (including ^fringe benefits); 
prjaviflon of vocational rehabilitation services; 

ufpnent; > ^ . ' 
supplies; •\ ' I 
c6nsultai^. expenses; . 
staff or, consultant travel; and 
other costs allowable 1n the Stat^ plan*as siet" 
forth in the budget.' 
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There i/ no- Mmit to the programtiatlc uses of these funds as lon<) 



as the proposal inno\/ates or expands the current vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram, hiany states have used these funds for exfllloVing new methods of servite 
de*li very, pre vocational programs, technological aids, workshops, central, cpn- 

tract procurement,' independent living, and for remedial educatiQn,, ainong other 

♦ ■ 

purposes. These projects may be funded for a maximum period-«?P five years. 

In dividu al Case Record (11361.38) ; % . ' 

The service requirement for vocational rehabil itatipnic important in any 
discuss of an individual's involvement in the program. Tf)e. individual ized 
written rehabilitation program (IWRP) is a particularly significantypart of the 
documentation. . ^ ^ n * 

The State agengy for vocational rejiabil ita|;ion must maintain a easy record 

for. each applicant for variational reha|)il tt^tion services. The agencytllso 

has protedures which the individual or his deWRjnrfted representative must 

follow to review the case record! Each case record includes the following . , 

information to the extent pertinent: 

(a) documentation of the preliiTtinary diagnostic study, 
and as approf^riate. the thorough diagnostic study, 
supporting the determination of eligibility or the 
determinatipn for an ext^ded evaluation period. 
The record should document the certification of 
eligibjlity.. It s+)ould also cont^iin the nature 
^nd scope of services tp be brovided*; , ' 

' (b) for t»e determined Inel'igtble. the case record 

shoulSlontain tlocumentatlon supporting isuch a. ■ . 
. ^ ^ determination. This includes the review of the 
Ineligibility determination no later thah 12 ^ 
I months after the original determln^atlon;' 

(c) data supporting any determination that the Indi-' * . 
^^idual Is a severely handicapped' person; 

(d) documentation of the periodic evaluations of 

/ the person during the extended evaluatiorhjerlodj 

(e) Individualized written rehabilitation .pilpgram; 
(f ) .if physical and mental restoration services^ are\ 

l^ovldejl, the record should document the deter- 
' ^ minatlon that the clinical status of the handi- 
capped individual Is liable or slowly progressive;^ . 
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(9,). documentation of any services prov^ited to an 
individual's family; 

(h) data relating to the handicapped/fndividlial's 
partlcipationMn the costs., of services- (if the 

. ' • S.tate 56 requires this type's^of participation) ; 

(i) data relating to the individual's eligibility 
for similar services under any other program; 

(j) documentation that the individual, has been 

advised ^s to the confidential nature of all in- 
formation pfertine^nf to his case; and that the 
individual has been informed of procedures for 
the release of that iYiformation, particularly 
about the requ'irements for a written consent 
form signed by him; " 

(k) documentation of ^he reasons for closing the ca^e, 
including the employment status of the person. 
If t;he person was determined rehabilitated, 
7 the record [nust contain documentation on why 

employment was deemed .suitable; 

(1) doc'umentatioff of any plans to provide post-em- 
ployment services provided and the expected 
outcome; 

(m) documentation of the individual's request for 
any administrative hearing to review agency j 
actions; and.. » » . ' ' 

(n) in a case where anX^^ndi vidual Is determiWd 
i eligible and received services, but who is 

later determined unable to achieve a vocational 
goal, thfe record, must contain documentation Qf 
' such determination. 



Individuali zed Written Rehabilitation Program (S13G1.3P) ' . • 

V . For every individual certlfled.as eliglblV-for rehab'lllt&tion services or 

as deemed in need of an^extended evaluation to determine rehabilitation pote'n- 
^ tia.l, an Individualized written Vehabi 11 tatlon program must be developed either 
. Immediate^ or as «ooi^ as. possible. , m IWRP jrigst be written jointly by the 

approprfate S^t? agency staff member and the handlcappe'd pei;son, or) as appro- 

prlate, hl^* pairent, guardian or otner. representative. The handicapped In/li-' 

♦ ^ * * ■ ' 

\ldual or representative muse receive a copy of the IWRP and d^ny lateV: amendr ' 
men^. Furthenjiore, the Individual tand his ^d<<|cates must agree to any re- 
• developments of the IWRP tlurjng the course of service provision. \' 
The 1978 Amendments provide mare'speclfic detail on these requirements. 
ThfrvIlSj^P must reliitj the 'terms ar^ conditions under which goods and services 
will J)r^vi(fed»^ It must also specify the reasons for any determination df 

-491 . . ' ■. 



ineligibility and include the rights and remedies the handicapped person may^ 

pursue. Thtf discussion of riqhtsand remedies is required to Include, when 

appropriate, a detailed explanation of the availability of a client assistance 

project in the person's e\rea. 

^tach IWRP must be reviewed on art annual basis. At'the review, the handi- 

capped individual (or his parent or guardi^in) should have an .opportunity to 
IP 

jointly redevelop its terms. 

Accorditig to the 1^78 Amendments, each IWRP must include, but ts not 
limited to, the following components: • 



> 



■ * 

(1) a statement of l-ong-rangd, rehabilitation goals for 
the indivixlwal and intermediate rehabilitation objec- 
tives related to the attainment of such goals; 

(2) a statement of, me specific vocational rehabilitation 
services to be provided;. ^ * 

(3) the projected d^te for the Initiation and the antici- 
pitted duration of each such service; ' - 

(4) ^objective criteria and an evaluatfion procedure and 
schedule for . determining whether sufth objectives and 
goals are being achieved; and \\ • 

(5) where appropriate, a detailed expiNanation of the 
availability ef a client assistatice project established 
in the area. 

, The regulations and tlie Rehab1l1tatix)n Services Adminlstratior^ Opera- 
tions manual \pell these requ1remer>ts out very clearly. Advocates should 
familiarize the*nselves with these requirements (available through the State, 
agenqy). The JWRP is a very valuable instrument far the hand;^capped person.^ 
It documents the relationship he has with the vocational rehabilitation pro- 

. » • ♦ 

gram and provides a mon1to.i*1ng system for h+m, his -advocate, and- the State 
agency. Advocates should be Interested In the IWRP because It represents 
a practical step to the Individual's attainment of his employment goals. The 
review procedum for* the IWRP 'should be constructive, opportgni ties for d1a~ 
logue between the appropriate parties C9ncern1ng the effectiveness x>f the cur- 



t'eht and proposed IWRP. 
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The IWRP contains numerous assurance statements regarding service de- 
livery and sWeguards. These statements concern affirmative aH^pn policy, 
nondiscrimination under Section' 504, an explanation of client assistance pro- 
grams, and information regarding administrative reviews and fair hearing pro- 
cedures. The regaining elements found in the IWRP concern the procedures for 
termination of servli^es. These procedures involvfe identif^'ing the basis for 
termination and the annual review of this decision. The format for the IWRP 
Xi unique to each State agency since each agency is responsible for developing 
its format. , . • , 

In determining el igibil ity for vocational rehabilitation services, pri-.^ 

mafy emphasis should be placed on ^the^ determination and aphi^vement of a 

vocational goal for a person with a handicap in making any determination of 

ineligibility or in developing and executin3 the IWRP. The Secretary must ' 

insure that any decision ^that a person 1s not eligible for vocational reha-. 

bilitation services is made (1) only in full consultation with the individual 

(or his parents or guardians); and (2) only upon the certification (Jrs an i 

amendment or as part of the specification of reasons for an ineligibility 

determination) that the preliminary diagnosis or evaluation of rehabilitation 

potential has demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt that the person Js not 

♦ 

capable of achieving such a goal. The Secretary is also responsible for 
assuring that any ^uch decision made as an amendment to the IWRP is reviewed 
at least annually. 

Persons vJfth handicaps who are dlssatlslierd with the Initiation, modi- 
ficatlon, or t^inatlon of vocational rebabi 11 Ration serv1ces\or with a 
determination of Ineligibility should follow thjj route of a due process pro- 
cedure. Exactly what form the due process will take will depend on the parti- 
cular state In which the handicapped individual ll^es and the requirements 
specified In the final regulations of the 1978 Amendments. A «lue.proceii 
procedure might begin with a^rson's request Jor a fllr hearing and be fol- 



lowed by an appeal to an Impartial p^nel, should he be dissatslfied with 
the results of the hearing. Subsequent civil action, as deemed appropriate 
by the, court may even follow. 

Whatever form the due process procedure takes» handicapped individuals 
dissatisfied with decisions made by their rehabilitation counselors are pro- 
tected by two procedural safegu^irds Introduced by the 1978 Amendments. First, 
the director of the State, vocatibnal rehabilitation agency must establish | 
procedures fof reviewing 'the determinations made by the rfehabilitation conn- 
selor with respect .tQj^e lWRP. The (w^ocedures also require that the director' 
make a final decisicTn on thei revievy of af determination in. writing to the indi- 
vidual. The director may not delegate his responsibility, to make such "a final 
decision to any other employee or officer of the State agency. 

* ■ . 

Second, any handicapped person who is dissatisfied with a, final decision 
offered by the director may request the Secretary to review that decisicm. 
The Secretary- shall conduct a review and shall make recommendations to the 
director as to the appropriate disposition of the matter. The law specj^fically 
forbids the Secretary from 'delegating this responsibility to any officer of /* 
the DHEW who is employed at a position below that of an Assistant Secretary, 

The implementation of these safeguards will be affected by forthcoming, 
regulations. Advocates should review these regulations to understand their 
compliance with the language of the law.. 

Rol"^ gf the Vocational^Rehabilitation Counselor ♦ 

When an individual applies for vocational rehabilitation services, 
he must (;omply with^he provisions outlined. in Part C of this section. 
The application is assigned to. a particular vocational rehabilitation 
counselor. .This vocational rehabilitation counselor is the link between 
the recipieot and the program. The counselor will participate in every 
sspect of the proarani's relationship wfth the individual from e'Hslblllty . 



detenii,inatio|), jIMRP development, service authoriza.tion, aiid placement to 
follow-up and termination. For this r^a$on,.m«ny individuals who have partici- 
pated in the rehabilitation program base 'their att/tudes for the program on 
their experiences with a rehabilitation counselor' or counselors. ' Arty discurs- 
sion of the State voc&tional rehabilitation prograrrl must therefore include 
consideration of the role of the rehabilitation counselor. 

An immediate task performed by the counselor is^4^join with the individual 
(and his representatives, as appropriate) to develop the IWRP (see page 93). 
Together, fhe counselor arid the individual discuss the services needed, the 
availability of Services, the duration of services, the expected outcome of 
services, and the method for evaluating , the IWRP. 

This first task is critical because it not only determines service direc- 
tion. butalso is "repeated again and again throughout the course of an individual' 
involvement with vocational rehabilitation. The counselor is also the disbur- 
ser of rehabilitation services funds. These funds allow the counselor to pro- 
vide client services and torn from a portion of the state's basic formula grant 
awdr^. Funds. are generally divided among the state's vocational rehabilitation 
couosejor^ with some recognition for client case 'load and geographic location. 

The size of . the client caseload .for which the vocational rehabilitat^ion 
.counselor* is responsible and the funds available to effect services for that 
caseload pTay a significant role in the delivery of vocational rehabilitation 

V . ■ ' 

I 

services. Under the best circumstances a vocational rehabilitation counselor 
should have less than one hundred clients; however, irt mo^t states the ^ 

I 

counselor's case responsibilities pr'obably far exceeds this number. 

Vocational rehabilitation counselors must expend funds in a manner en- 
suring the maximum Benefits for all clients served. Unfortunately, funds 
are finite and this often forces the counselor to spend them conservatively. 
In some c^^ses this. means that funds m^iy bemused for those clients who can 
be rehabilitated most quickly* rather ^han- be expended on*more difficult or 
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lonq-tferm cases. ^ Advocates should question this practice if it appears to 
'be discriminating against severely handicapped individuals and is thereby 

/ . "** • 

m ^ . 

contrary to the national priprity. " * / 

The role of the counselor accelerates after ;the development of the IWRP. 
According to state policy, the counselor js geiierally ajjle tp authorize the . 
delivery of 'services to the Individual. This authority places the counselor 
in a control position regarding the delivery Pf services. For example, if 
a counselor is.;handl1ng too. many cases, it may prSve very difficult for a , 
service provtdef to corner the counselor and get his permission to proceed 
with t/ie rjext phase of the IWRP. The state mayj^iermit the vocational, rehabili- 
tation counselor to give oral authorization in emergency situations. But, as 

J . " ■ . 

a safeguard, tbis oral authorization must be put promptly in writing by the 

vocational *rehabi litation counselor and forwarded to the service provider. 
The specific procedures- should be requested of t Pre State ^ncy so that advo- 
cates fully understand the prope/ methods^ for service authorization (45 CFR 
§1361.42). In certain situations this could be information crij:igal to 
avoiding unnecessary risks to the handicapped person. The- abounding case-' 
work of a vocational rehabilitation counseHor very often is a barrier to ser- 
vices. This is not intentiona-l , but occurs as a matter of course. 

Another example of the counselor's responsibility is^the periodic re- • 
view of the IWRP 's for updating purposes. Adv1)cates should learn from the 
implementat;fon of the'^SWRP whether it' is working as well as it was intended. 
This information is valuable, in evaluating and redrafting the iWRP. Advocates* 
should urge the counslor to adjust the IWRP if any part of the. progralri is 
Ineffective, especially as it is^one of the expressed purposes of the periodic ^ 
review. * 

Another duty performed by the vocati'onal rehabilitation counselor is the 
determination that classifies someone as^ rehabilitate^ This activity con- 
tinues the involvement of the counselor in following an individuals' case. 

, ' toe. 
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, If the individual is determined rehabij itated, then placement, activities will 

be attempred (as appropriate). The placement services (See Appendix V - 
^Service Definitions) will attempt to obtain employment for the person. '* If 

* placement is successful, then the question of rehabilitation of the individual 
may answered affirmatively. The State agency's policy then may calKfor ^ 
termination of services and follow-along services may begin. 

This ph^se contioues the vocational rehabilitation counselor's role. 
Follow-along services are of a limited duration and usually diminish gradually 
as the individual demonstrates greater degrees of independence and employa- 
btlity. 

The regulations contain specific requirements regarding a determination 
th«t a person i^ rehabilitated (see page 65). The individual (or his advocate) 
should investigate each provision and request documentation. The client's em- 
ployment potential vyith re^rd to the potential services^elivered will be 
assessed. If the employment potential is, con.sidered successful., the person may 
be considered rehabilitated. If it is not successful, however, then the advo- 
cate should pursue further case reviews until a satisfactory' determination is 
obtained. 

When it is questionable that an individual is rehabilitated, advocates • 
should check to ensure that the minimum standards required l^the federal regu- 
lations have been met in the determination of a. successfuTvehabilitation. 
These standards required that the individuaT receiving services must have been: 



p) certifieVl as eligible for services; 

\2) provided )n evaluation of his rehabilitation potential, 

and provided guidance and counseling as essential 

services; 

(3) ' provided appropriate services in accordance with an in- 

dividualized written rehabilitation program; and 

(4) determined to have achieved a suitable employment 
objective which has been maintained for at least 
60 day^. (45 CFR 1361.41) 



y^, for 



The evaluation as to how well thesfe criteria ha,ve befen met must be 
both, objective ahd subjective. Advocates and clients should examine the extent 



to which these requirements have been meVas the State agency considers 
determination of rehabilitation. While the above requirejjients serve as objec- 
tive evidence, it is the subjective element (,how well fhey were met) that must 

be measured critically. The question of whether an individual is refiabijitated 

' ■ ■ ■ 

will involve consideration of the relationship between, the person's disability 

and his potential for' employment/' if the answer is that^a d;lsability exists 

\ - ^ ■ .. .' " ' , 

but the individual has the potentitaV for employment (even regardless of 

. ■ * 

whether the person is actually employed) then nehabiUtation may have been 
successfully completed. ' ■ " * ' ' ( j 

Sometimes an individual has difficulty maintaining employment without 
suppV-t services to' help him deal with problems incidental to working. Many 

^persons find that taking the first step intQ the working woi^ld,is the most 

- -X^.. , . .• 

d^fficult.adjustment period in the relj^ibil-itation process. - Without supportive^ 

services, indfviduaU may ^relapse into less effective stages which do not re- 
flect their true potential for employment. ■ For this reason, the ^tate is r^- . 
,quired to provide "post- employment" services (see Appendix V - Servic^ Defin- ^ 
itions), page 173) to those who require such service* to jnaintain suitable 
employment. These services may prove particularly iielpful in assisting per- 
sons ^to complete their rehabilitation, especiallj^ when th6y are Considered 
marginal cases. • 

' Client Assistance Projects (PL 93-112, as amended, §112; PL 95-602, §105) 
The Rehabilitation Act of 1^73, as amended, orginally authorized the- 
Coflwiss loner of RSA to, award pilot projects to establish ^ limited number of 
client assistance projects. These projects could be awarded only to State, 
vocational rehabilitation agencies ahd w^re not' to exceed three years In dura- 
tion, fhe law clearly stipulated that th^re were to be inore than seven but 
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no inore than twenty geographically dispersed projects. 

■ ' • . ' ^ X ' • • . 

Client assistance .projects were designed to Inform and advise 'al T clients 
and cl'ient applicants in the prdject area of all available ben^^s under tfje 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Jhe client assistance counselor was t<5 assist 
clients and client appli^ots upon request in. the relationships wUh the 
projects, programs, and. facilities providing vocational reh'^bil itation:ser- 
vices. The subset^uent regulations (45 CFR §1362.45) called for client assis- 
tance counselors to be ombudsmen ,for clients and client applicants. Further 
responsibilities included: ^ . . 

(1) interpreting, the vocational rehabilitation services 
program; 

(2) advising clients of available benefits; 

(3) assisting individuals with- their relationships with 
programs, projects* and facilities providing voca- 
tional rehabilitation services; and 

(4) advising State agencies of identified problem areas 

in the delivery o^^-^rv ices, and suggesting methods and 
means of improving State agency performances. 

The law stated that the State vocational rehabilitation agency should afford 
these' projects reasonable access to policy-making and 'administrative person- 
nel in all. state and local rehabilitation programs, projeclis, and facilities. 
The law imposed a significant stipulation on those employed as client assis- 
tance counselor^.. It stated that no employee of a client assistaiKe project 
could also serve as a staff member or consultant, or receive benefits of any 
kind directly or indir>ectly from any rehabilitation project, program, or 
facility receiving assistance under the Act. 

In FY1978, a total,>of 18^, ^client assistance projects existed across 
the United States. Th€ise projects were: . ' . 

Mike Dybrlck, Director Russell Cutchins, Director 

Client Assistance Project ^ Client Assistance Project 

Urban League 3022 West Clay Street 

825 South Sail na Street ' Richmond,.. Virginia 23230 

Syracuse* N.Y. 13202 ' . (804) 257-0b84 

(315) 472-3342 



Douglas Armstrong, Director 
Client Assistance Project 
Box 1037 

1424 West "Century Avenue . 
Bismarck, iNorth Dakbta 58505 
(701) 224-290.7 



Carl B«^chi, Director 
CI tent Assistance Project 
40 Fountain *St. 
Proviclence, R.I. 02903 
(401) 421-7005, ext. 244 



Nina Brewer, Director 
Client Assistance' Project 
4147 Montgomery St., N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87109 
(505) 842'-3468 



Carolyn Emerson, Director 
Client Assistance Project 
Griggs->Midway Building 
Room 5280 

1821 Un.iv)?rs1ty Avenue 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 55104 
(612) 296-0166 



John Yurisich, Acting Director 
Mfch1g.an Vocational ^ehabilita- 

J:1on Services * 
Box 30010 
10th Floor 

Lansing, Michigan 48909 
(517) 373-3978 



Deborah Lansworth, Director 
Client Assistance Project 
t)1v1sion of Rehabilitation 

Services 
Sixth Floor 

301 Centennial Mall South 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 
('402) 471-2961 



Ethan Ellis, Director 
Client Assistance Project 
Dept. of the Public Advocate 
Box 1411 > * 

Trent^on, New Jersey 08601' 
(609) 292-9742 



Susan N. Fary, Director 
Client Assistance Project 
701 Shipley Stretet 
P.O. Box 44 

Wilmington, Delaware 19801 
(302) 656-8131 



Dean Hearn, Director 
C1 1 ent . Assi stance . Project 
Union Square Building 
Suite 216 

2670 Union Avenue, Extended 
Memphisi Tennessee 38112 
(901) 454-2733 

Lynn Dankel, Director 
Client Assistance Project 
1305 Tacoma Avenue South 
Tacoma, Washington 98402 
(206) 593-5076 



Thomas Krause, Director 
Client Assistance Project 
623 East Adams Street 
. P.O. Box 1587 

Springfield, Illinois 62706 
(217) 782-5374 

Frank Woodrlcb, Director 
Client Assistance Project 
Program of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Florida Dept. of Health and.Rehabili 
tJtion Services 
' 1303 Winewood Blvd. < 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
(904) 488-5853 ' . 



Tamara Bibb,'* Director 
Client Assistance Project^ 
1599 Memorial Drive, S,E. 
Atlanta. Georqia 30317 
(il04) 378-7591. ^xt. 36 



r 
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PKIlip Shannon, Director 
District Ofi^lce 

State Commission for the' Blind 



/ 712 N... Washington 

Room 506 

Dallas. .Texas 75246 
(214) 263-6642 • 



J^, '- Karen Armour, Director 
" CI lent Assistance Project 

Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, ' . 
Mall Room Comolex 
Las Vegas, Nevada' 89158 



1* y 



Charles Cr^ford, Director 
Client Assistance Project 
Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind 

110 Tremont St. - 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 
(617) 727-5550 



In accordance with the law, each project must submit to the Commissioner 
an annual report on. its operations. Including a s.ummai^y of work done ahd a uni- 
form statistical tabulation of all cases handled. The Commissioner In turn must 
collate these Individual repoi^s Into a summary report to be submitted to^^ppro- 
priate committees of Congress through the Secretary of OHEW. In the first of 
these reports submitted In April, 1978*, fourteen conclusions were drawn. One 
conlusion stated "Jhe Impact of the client assistance projects effort, through 
joint case reviews by counselors, clients, and CAP advisors, was to have quicker 
eligibility determinations resulting in a more expeditious delivery of services 



to the client. A number of other ^qual ly positive conclU^Jions lod the report 

to be cited by the House subcoiwnittee as partial rationalie for .the amflidinents . « 

» ,■ - ( 

to the client assistance projects discussed in PL 95-602. 

The 1978 Amendments continue and expand the client assistance projects. 
Most Importantly » the new Amendments remove the numerical limitation or more 
than seven but no more than twenty such projects. This simple amendment opens 
the potential of these projects to all State vocational rehabilitation agencies, 
and thus expands the resource of assistance to more clients and client appli- 
cants. Furthermore, the Amendpi^nts increased the earlier Authorization for 
x:l'ient assistance projects from $1.5 million to $3.^ m'ijl ion. With respect 
to the responsibilities of the client assistance projects, the 1978 Ainend- 
ments maintained the original mandate with one important addition. They call 
for the expansion of the assistance offered to Include the "pursuit of legal, 
administrative or other appropriate remedies to in^Sure the protection of rights 
of such individuals under thi? Act." 

Advocates should be aware that the Amendments of 1978. along with the new 
procedural Safeguards under the IWRP, ahd the prot;ect1on jind; «(fvoCdcy provision 
Uder the comprehensive servicers program all demonstrate a continued and expand 
cownitment .to human*rights protection, within the vocattpnal rehabilitation pro 
gram. • .1 



Service D elivery 

The state must choose any of three options when deciding. how It will d 
liver vocational rehabilitation services: ' 

(1) It may decide tb provide all rehabilitation services 
(includina those to the blind) through its own staff 
and organizations^ 

(2) It may dercide to delegate the service delivery to other 
agencies, either public or private, through a contract 
or purchase of services^ Of . 

(3) It may choose sojne combination of the above optfbns. 



/ 
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Re(jdrdless of the method (Chosen, two requirements must be met. Thfei State 
.vocationaV rehabil Uation agency remains responsible for services funded through 
the formula grant, and the selection of delivery methods Jiiust be explained in 
the state plan. These two factors are critical for a^vo^es bec««tfe compliance 
viith them maintains responsibility for the program in a. single, administrative " • 

i' 

agency.^ . • 

) ^ *. . . 

Purchase of Services Contract " ^ f 

If the state agency decides to contract with public or nonprofit agencies. 

f 



it must use a standardized, "purchase of services coi^ract." This contract 



format stipulates the agency or agencies, the services to be provfded, the cost 
of providing those services,, the personnel to proJide them, and their qualifica- • 
/tVons, the supervisors^f the personnel providing services, the timetable for the 
contract, those to receive the services, and the method of evaluating the ser- 
vices pli^ided. This format must be used foV- all arrangments regardless if 
they are regularly-provided services or if they are specialized services for 

* / ■ . 

one person. . . 

•• \ ■ ' 

The state must develop written policies governing the rates of payment 

If ■ , 

for all" purchased services. These- poli-cies mu^t be maintained and ^updated 
by the ^tate agency and be available to the public. They must stipulate that 
no vendors or indtviduals will provide any s^i^vices unless the delivery of 
those services has been authorized properly by the state (see Authorizations, 
45 CFR 11361.42). These contract formats and rates of payment must be docu- 
mented in the state plan. 

standards for Facilities and ProVlde<-y ), f Services (45 CFR §1361.43) 

The federal regulation^ permit states to bevel b^p, their own policies for 
minimum standards for the- various types of facilities and providers of services 
they use. States may Implement their own standards or those of a nationally recog 



niftd standards-setting organUation. In meeting requirements for thel'tfereil 

Wkshops,^for exampl-e, many states require <itltnt-the work^^op 6e accredited by. 

the. Con*Ti1ss1on on A('cre(i1tat1^n of RehablllA^lon Facilities (CARF). This ' 

commission consists* of representatives of the American Hospital Association, 

the Association of Rehabilitation Facilities, Goodwill Industries of America, 

the National Associati^pf Hearing and Speech Action; the National Easter Seal 

Society for Crippled Children and Adults, and the National Rehabilitation 

Association. These organizations collectively develop, maintain, and implement 

• through the conmisslon, stahdards for rehabilitation facilities. The standards 

address nine areas Integral to the organization of any facility:' 

(1) purpose of the facility; • , ' 

(?) organization and administration; • 

(3) services; / ' 

(4) personnel ; 

(5) records and reports; 

(6) fiscal management; 

(7) physical facilities; 

(8) cortinpnity Involvement and relations; and 

(9) program evaluation. * - 

The accreditaticSl format for CARF Includes a self-survey conducted by t'he appli- 
cant facility, -a site vkit by a tfeam of surveyors, and a recommendation for 
approval or disapproval of accreditation.' Advocates Interested in specific 
details, concenring CARF, its standards, and' procedures may contact the: 

Commission on" Accreditation of Rehabilitation Facilities 
2500 N. Pantano Road 

• Tucson » Arizona 185715 

■ (602) 886^8575 . . - 

For further information concerning a state's use of these standards 'or others. 

... ■ ■.. ■ ^ . . ■ ' • ^ 

inquiries should be directed to the "State vocational rehablTttatlon agency, 
(see Appendix tV)., • . 

Part Id pat iQn by Handicapped Persons in the Costs of Services (45 CFR 11361.45) 

Fed«r<al regulations regdrdlng^^the delivery of vocational rehabmt^tlon 
services t6 Supplementary Security Income recipients prohibits the use'of a 



financial rteeds test as a conditioji of service delivery. The state may, how- 

ever, implement an economic needs test for other eligiblejclients. If the state ^ 

does deqide to require such a test, then i.t must QSt^lish and maintain written 

pd^Iicies for determining financial need. These\pol iqies must indicate. for which 

serviced the agency has established the test and how the test will be admini- 

ft 

\. • 

stered. . . - 

If a state decides to require an economic needs test for the provision of. 
services, the federal regulations exclude certain service^ from this option. 
These services are: (a) evaluation of rehabilitation potential (except for 
those services other than. of a diagnostic nature which are provided under an 
Extended evaluation),' (b) counseling, guidance, and referral services; and 
(c) placement. 

4 

Whether or not a .state decides to require an economic needs test, it ■ 
must give, full considerat.ion to any similar resource benefits available 
to a handicapped individual under, other federal programs. This consideration 
is required, so that a si^ate ascertains whether any cipher program could holn to 
defray the costs of the vocational rehabilitation services provided. This applies 
to all services providfed by vocational rehabilitation except: evaluation of »reha- 
bil itation^potential ; couftsel ing,. guidance, and referral vocatiortal and Other 
training services, including personal and vocational adjustmen^ training, books, 
tools, and other materials, except for training or^jcetrrhiing services in insti- 
tutions of higher education; services to members of a handicapped person's family, 
placement; and most employment services necessary to assist handicapped individ- 
uals to maintain suitable employnient. This requirement to consider other benefits 
Is extended also to include mental or physical restoration services and iriainten-. 
ance. The state may elect not to use the benefits of another program to pay for 

Iservices If the use of such benefits would significantly delay, or Interfere with 
. •. •■ • ' /• - ' ■ . ■ . . 

the Iprovlsion of vocational rehabilitation services. 



S^gJA^Ted Workshops an<!i Vocational Rehat)iHtatton ^ 

The Nation?! Association of Sheltered Workshops and Homebound Programs 

in 1968, defined sheltered, workshops- as: 

{ ' ... 

-^...nonprofit rehabilitation facilities utilizing 
individual goals, waties, supportive services, and 
a controlled work environment to help vocationally 
handicapped persons achieve and maintain their max- 
imum potential as workers. * . • . 

« 

Sheltered wor»kshop^ have two capacities in providing services to handicapped 
clients. First, they prepare handicapped people whose employment potentials are' 
good for the competitive labor market. Second, they provide long-term em- 
ployment and supportive services for the more severely handicapped Individuals. 
Th^e capacities demonstrate the diversity of the program in providing ser- 
vices to a wide range of handicapped persons. Many sheltered, workshops are 
capable of serving the physically and mentally handicapped, while some shops 
are limited to specific clients (eig.. blind and mentally ill). 

Originally, sheltered workshops Were funded through the pr4vate resources 
of religious groups and charitable organizations. Currently the" majority of* > 
funding is through federal, state, and local resources, along with incomes* from 
private donations and the sale of shops' p^oducts or services. Sources of federal 
funding are Vocational Rehabilitation, Title XX, Comprehensive Employment and - 
Training Act, and monies secured from participation In projects operating 
under the Javlts Wagner-0'Da>' program. 

SheUered workshops have existed even before the vocational rehabilitation 
program. They have , grown in concept; clients, and amount of fund-ing since 
the turn of the cenf:ury. Their growth has never been so great, however, since 

the growing demand for dftlnstltutlonallzatlon. Studies show that In 1968, 

\\' 

1,238 sheltered workshops were In operation In the United States, arid by 1973, 
that number* had grown to;3,131. During this same peffod^ the numbeir of work- ^ ' 
shop clients Increased from 39,524 to 87,348. This growth has resulted In 
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a number of problonis, misconceptions, and failures. Such a qrowtih in su»h a 
short period of time, especially at a time when inflation has risen at such 
a rapid rate and resfulte^ in limited public and private resources, has led 
to (Tian:^ concerns on the part of those concerned with the future of the sheltered 
workshop concept. , ' 

Two national studies were conducted from 1973 to 1976 examining sheltered 

i, . 

i 

workshops across the country. One study was conducted by Greenleigh Associates 
and was entitled The Role of the Sheltered Workshop in the Rehabilitation of , 
the Severely Handicapped. The Greenleigh study had two purposes: 

(1) to Improve services and employment opportunities 
available to the seVerely handicapped who typically 
are workshop clients; and 

(2) to determine whether sheltered workshops are playing 
an effective role in the rehabilitation, training, 
and placement of severely fiandicapped individuals. 

This study was mandated of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
|)y the Rehabflitation Act of 1973 (PL- 93-112). The study targeted 400 work- 
shops and reached four general conclusions: ^ ' 

{!) Tif<D assumptions: (a) that most handicapped "individuals 

are work-oriented and they aspire to self-support, v 
pursue normal life-style?, ^ind find competitive employ- 
ment; jsnd. (b) sheltered workshops aspire to assist the ^i, 
attainment of such objectives. \ 

(2) Vocational Rehabilitation is the program primarily 
affecting the sheltered workshop through funding and 
client referrals. However,' Developmental Disabilities 
and Wagoer O'Day program? have Increasing effects. 
» (3) "The ability to obtain a job Is -not merely dependent 

• on a person's 'job skills. It is, also dependent on 
the community." 

(4) "If workshops are truly to fulfill, the work needs of 
harfdicapped individuals, it is Imperative that the 
types of work oppo>^tunit1es currently available be 
t^roadened." ~ , ^ 

the second study was conducted by the Department of Labor, Employment 

: ■■ ^" ■■■■ ' , 'l ; , ■ 

standards Ajiministration, Employrnent afid Training Adrolnistration. The findings 
'. of that study were published in June, 1977, in a-report entitled Sheltered 
■ ^orkj^hop Study; A, Nationwide Rep ort on Sheltere d Workshops and^Their gmploymtnt , 

pf Hand icapped Persons^ Its purpose wft? "♦..to pi^vldte specific infoifmition 



• ■- . ■ ■ \ 

which will permit 'an evaluation of ^ttre effectiveness of sheltereti workshops by 

various interests..." This study targeted 2,630 sheltered workshops', which 

was .three- fourths of all knov/n workshops at that time. ■ It reached two general 

I 

conclusions: , . 

/ 

"(1) The workshops have clearly demonstrated a capacity for 
satisfactorily per^Jorminq an important job in meeting - 
the needs of severely handicapped persons. They. operate 
^ in a dual capacity of preparing the less severely handi- 
capped workerfor employment in the competitive labor 
market, and providing long-term sheltered employment and 
supportive services for the more severely handicapped per- 
son who is not likelv to function independently in the 
' community. 

(2) The/ findings of the study suggest that the sheltered 
workshop is a far more desirable alternative than public 
^ ^ssf^tance for our handicapped populatipn — both from an 

economic and humaaitarian consideration. Although the 
wages earnedby a severely handicapped disabled person 
may not, meet his or her. total fihancial needs, anything 
\ which will substantially reduce his oi; her dependence 
on public assistance merits careful consideration." 

Other studies that bear relevance to th^is topic include the Comprehensive 

N eeds Study of Individuals with the Most Severe Handicapped of June ^1975 

(see Special Issues in this section, page 65 ), and recomnendations from 

^he White House Conference on the Handicapped. These studies contribute to 

the need. to resolve the complex problems of sheltered workshops and vocationa^V 

rehal^il iWton programs. " ^ 

/ These studies h^ivie produced findings which continue to cause problems. 

IK ■ , ■ 

Some findings can be singled , out as particularly difficult to resolve as they ' 

pertain to the^entijfe discuss1<jn 6f sheltered wockshojis. First, client-s are 

'l4||^ic)^<^ between t|^ose who can achieve competitive employment and those'who need 

lon^ term extended employment. Second, the difference in clients' needs required 

funding to be'divided between vocational rehabilitation resources and other 

/ . . .. ■ , * ■ - 

sources 111<e title XX, Developmental Dlsabllitie?, community development funds, 
and the like. Third, thisHSatchwork funding may create t)udgets t^ich do not 
equally suppor^ diverse program efforts'. Fourth, because financial support 



is derived from vocational rehabilitation fees, in many cases workshops 
are reluctant to jeopardize these funds by decreasing the number of clients 
in the workshop^ who receive the funds. This stagnates the capable workers in* 
the effort to preserve funding for the workshop. . Fifth, clients receiving 
Supplementary Security Income or Social Security Disabil ity Insurance are 
faced with a loss of their benefits if they earn too much income. Sheltered 
workshops that are concerned about the welfare of the client don't encourage 
thfe client to increase his earnings because it may decrease eligibility for 
other support sej^vices. And finally, many workshop clients are not paid 
the minimum wage because their productivity is below the standard f«r such 
wages. 

These six points are only a minor Introduction to the controversy sur- 
rounding sheltered workshops. Advocates should.be concerned about attempts 
to resolve these issues because the answers v/ill definitely affect the future 
of resources' for sheltered workshops. -Currently DHEW is working on addressing 
Those <^ompl ex areas discussed in the studies. This effort is called TESPA - ^ 
Training and Employment Services Policy Analysis: An HEW Response to Nat,ional 
Studies of Sheltered Workshops. This effort is being conducted within" DHEW 
Assistant Secretary for Planning and Eyaluation^- Hopefully the result?' wil 1 
te direction and reeoimendations for resolving the extraordinary number of 
issues presented above and as described in greater detail ^in the texts of 
each of them's tudi OS. . ' , ., ' 

Work Activity, Centers and Vocational Rehabilita'tiofi ^ - ^ , ' 

In addition to sheltered -workshops preparing. individuals for employment 
in the competitive labor market, many workshops also provide" long-term 
employme^it for individuals unable to achieve competitive employment. This 
secondary activity is often conducted in the confines of a work activity 



center (WAC). The national studies have stated that resea^h into the client . 
growth in sheltered workshops s\}^s that the majority of the growth in 
sheltered workshops is in work activity centers. In fact;^ clients in v/ork 
activity centers comprise nearly two-thirds of the total workshop population, 
as compared to only one-third of the population in 1968. ' 

This growth has had similar effects on the WAC as it has had on sheltered 
workshops. WAC 's are supported primarily by Title XX resources, which are 
limited resources not capable of program expansion. We already know that wages 
paid to sheltered workshop clients are low, so it is no surprise that the 
national studies document that WAC clients earned 34 cents per hour in 1973 
and 43 cents per hour in 1976. The studies show further that this growth 
of. WAC's has meant a shifting in the type pf clients involved irt WAC's. 
.Whe\eas the workshop population was equally balanced between physically and 
ment^^ly disabled-persons in 1968, the studies show that WAC clients in 
1977 w^e mostly (-75 percent) mentally handicapped persons. Also the rate 
ofi,growtt;i in the regular (sheltered workshop.) program has steadily declined, 
while wor^ activity centers have increased in the seventies. Thus it is 
necessary to further consider programmatic and policy changes which will direct 
attention to the faster growing, but less pcoductive clients. ^. 

The TESPA 'activities mentioirted In .the discussion of shelter$(f" workshops 
are all deeply cbncerned about WAC's. The^ major question about WAC's is ^ 
concerned with the appropriateness of the organizational structure to* deal 

• ■ ■ ■ * 

w^th.the rapid growth. This question Is qpmplex because It must deal with - 

considerations of the type of c1l6iits, the .goai\ of the center, and the avail- . 
ability of resources to support such a center. The national studies show 

that the Fair Labor. Standards Act d^^flnes cHents- In WAC's as involved In ^ 

" Inconsequential productivity" which means from zero. to forty percent of 

the productivity' of a nonhandl capped worker. This definition causes th^se 

Clients to be certified differently than sheltered workshop clients. Regy-. 

t20 
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lations further sugqes't. that these differently certified clients be sepdr- 
ated from each other for accounting different wages. Thus the split pro- 
granwaticall^ has become a physical separation as well. This is viewed 
by t^e national' studies as a .further problem to the WAG because even though 
it can be (an often is) t^art of a sheltered workshop, separation must be 
maintained. 

As with the sheltered workshops, the above discussion is only a portion 
of the problems that must be addressed and resolved if some changes are to 
be iniplemented' for everyone's benefit. ^ . 

Javits-Wagner-O'Day Program * * 

The original Wagner-G'Day Act was passed in 1938 to benefit blind 
and visually handicapped persons employed in sheltered workshops. It 
directed that specific commodities and/or services purchased by the federal 
government b& procured from one or more of these deeignated workshops. In 
197U the Javits Amendments (PL 92^28) to the legislation expanded eligi- 
bility for the program. The amendments extended the program to include 
workshops serving severely handicapped irfdividuals but maintained 
workshops employing primarily blind persons as ?i priority. \, 

The^ Javits-Wagner-b'Day (JWOD) program is administered by the. presi- 
dentially appointed Committee for Purchase from the BlindSnd, Other 
Severely Handicapped (referred to as the StaMtory Coimlttee). This 
committee consists of four private citizens" representing handicapped 
Individuals and of officials from the major procuring and operational 
departments of the federal government. The Cown it tee's d^ily business 
Is conducted by a small staff whlch^ unfortunately has no outreach capa- 
bilities; 
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^ I he CofiHiiittee has four primary mandates'. It must decide: 

1*) if a commodity and/or seryice is appropriate for 

procurement under the statute; . < . 

2) whether a sheltei^ed workshop' is. legally eligible 
to participate in the program; ^ ' 

(3) whether a workshop has demonstrated adequately the 
ability to produce the item according to government 
specifications and schedules; and 

(4) what the fair market price for the commodity ^nd/or 
^ service should be, . 

According to the; mandates of the original Act, a central nonprofit 

agency was established to act as a liaison, between sheltered workshops 

serving the blind and the Statutory Comnittee. This central agency is the 

National Industries for the Blind (NIB). NIB also allocates orders -to 

eligible workshops, and provides technical assistance to works)iops wishing 

to participate or participating in the program. Work#ops servingvthe 

blind which decide to participate in the JWOD program must become ujembers 

of NIB. . 

Following the 1.971 amendments, it was decided that some mechanism T ike 

NIB should be developed -to implement the new provisions for workshops 

employing the severely handicapped. Originally six national .nonprofit 

volunteer agencies concerned with the handicapped took the initiative to 

address this need. These agencies -were the: ^ 

Association of Rehabilitation Facilities; 
Goodwill Industries of America; " 
National Association of Jewish Vocational Services; '^-^ 
National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults; 
National Association for Retarded Cttlzens^t and the 
• United Cer*ebral Palsy Asisoclations. 

These six agencies weje moderately successful in their orgeinlzatloh, but 

were not entirely. satisfied with their Initial operation. In 1974, with a 

graht from Rehabilitation Services Adinin1strat1<)n, the six agencies and the 

Statutory Crtwnlttee established the National Indus.trlSs for the Severely 

Handicapped (NiSH). NISH was mandated to accomplish tvto-Hiiajor tasks: 
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'1) to provide techpfcal assistance directly to sheltered 
workshQps and tO. assist in the evaluation of their 
capabilities. This asslstande would help to determine 
the feasibility of production of a commodity and/or 
service for ultimate sale\to the federal government; and 

(2) to research and develop cortmodlties and services which 
would be feasible for prodOction in sheltered workshops 
employing severely handi^pped persons. 

NISH provides workshops for severely handicapped individuals with a 

mechanism through which workshops can work more closely with the Statutory 

Committfee in the same manner as NIB serves its workshops for the blind 

and visually impaired. Unlike NIB, NISH is not a membership organization. 

S ervices of NISH^are provided to qualified sheltered workshops on , an eq uit- 

able_^asjs wi thout regard to national agency affiliation or the lack thereof . 

Organizat ion and Outreach | 

The initial years of NISH were spent assisting the Statutory Committee 
to develop regulations, policies, and procedures to implement the new 
provisions of the JWOD program. NISH continues to serve this role in order 
to promote a future of growth and development for JWOD. 

In other activities, NISH currently has Regional Field Offices in HEW 
Regions 11, Ml, V, VI, VIII, and IX. Furthermore, It has Working agree- 
ajcnts with the National Association of Jewish Vocational Services (NAJVS) 



and the Northwe/t Asso/;1at1on of Rehabilit^Atlon Industrjles, (NARI). Ea<;h 
of these groups provides leHlces to workshops under NISH funding according 
to NISH iMndates. The NAJVS provides technical assistance to its membership 
workshops participating In JWOD across the country, while NARI functions as 
a regional, field office ifor NISH in Regions IX and X, These regional field 
offices <nd future ones are Intended to* provide works-hops with the expertise 
of staff assi^ed to geographic areas, and thusr avoid any possible delays 
resulting from a c«ntraHit<l office approach. This outreaCh Is evidence 
of the Increasing demands by^heltered 'workshops across the country upon 



NISHand on the JWOD program in general. 

Initia l Ste ps and Procedures 

A workshop desiring to participate in the JWOD program must take two 
initial steps before it can become eligible. First', it must certify that 
it is^ legally eligible, to participate in the program. This certification 
is proof that thfc workshop is a nonprofit organization (it includes a 
tax exempt certificate) serving severely handicapped persons and that 
severely handicapped individuals comprise 75 percent of the workshop's 
dffect labor employees. T|iis certification is reviewed by NISH and submitted 
to the Statutory Committee for acceptance. Second, the workshop must com- 
plete a "Sheltered Workshop Inventory." This Inventory contains data on 
the financial basis for the workshop and its industrial capabilities and 
interests. NISH researchers use th^inventory data to match the workshop's 
potentials with the commodities and services purchased by the federal govern- 
ment. This matching process in turn results in the identification of specific 
*i terns as feasible for a workshop to supply through the JWOD program. 

Following the matching process, any Identified items are checked with the 
Federal Prisons Industries (FPI) and the National Industries for the Blind 
(NIB) catalogs and the Federal Procurement List for prior prpduqjtjpn. X|vi«-"« 
chetk irnfeceS^dry be1;ause the FPI and NIB have priority over NISH in the 
provision of any commodity and service through JWOD. NISH also checks with 
the Small Business Adminisitration's procurement policy programs for coopera- 
tive purposes, even though they have ho legaV priority. 

Once an item has been identified and checked with these groups. NISH 
worlft with the sheltered workshop to coitiplete the procedures for getting 
the it«m placed on the Procurtment List and assigned to that specific sheltered 
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workshop. Those procedures are spec i f teal ly rel atcd to the following areas: 
Information gathering on the item's procurement history, annual demand, and 
current price; impact study of the effect of renwving an item from the open 
market; requesting assignment of thie item to a workshop; priority deter- 
mination; evaluation of production requirements; price establishment; NISH- 
workshop agreement; formal proposal to provide the comnwdity and/or service; 
and approval of the item on the Procurement List. Once an item has been placed 
on the Procurement List and assigned to a workshop, then that workshop is 
assured that If the federal government wishes to purchase that item it will 

do so through the assigned workshop. This does not mean that only one work- 
>> 

shop may produce art item. Any number of workshops may b^ assigned depending 
on the annual demand and the capacity of the producers. ^ 

All of these activities are described in regulations developed by the Com- 
mittee for Purchase from the Blind and Other Severely Handicapped, printed in 

January, 1977 (CFR Title 41, Chapter 51). NISH has developed materials which 
detail the steps outlined above. These materials are available on request ; 
from NISH. 

financing and Status of NI^H , " ■ . 

• As mentioned earlier, the initial. year% of NISH were supported by a 
grant from the Rehabilitation Services Administration. Since the time of 

I 

the grant's expiration, NISH has supported its work on commissions connected 
from workshops which have any number of items listed on the Procurement List. 
Currently there are 100 such workshops serving the severely liandlcapjied parti- 
cipating 1h the JWOD program and more than 100 workshops developing a commodity 

or service for production. The table below lists the commodities and 

... .-t 

services currently provided through the JWOD f^rogram. ^ 
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Some Items In Production under Javits-Wagner-O'Day 



Commodit ies 

Market Lights 
Wiring Harnesses 
Pallets 
Wooden Stakes 
Message Droppers 
Pilots Clipboards 
Earplug Cases 
File Boxes 
Pistol Lanyards 
Tent Pins 
Seat Assemblies 
Mirrors 

Battery Terminals 
Blackboards 
Clothes Bags 
Ammonia Inhalants 
Executive Furniture 
Printed Circuit Boards 



Commodities 

Aircraft Test Leads 
Cloth Suitcases 
Mechanics Creepers 
Paper Perforators 
HospitaT Gowns 
Calendar Pads 
Paper Clips ■ 
Desk Lamps ' 
Chair Mats 
Picture Frames 



Seryjkes 

Office Equipment Repair 
Janitorial Services 
Food Services 
Grounds Maintenance 
Furniture Rehabilitation 
Packaging Services 
Vehicle Detailing 
Seedling Harvesting 
Order Form Service 
Mailing Servires 
Laundry Servites 
Automotive Component 

Rebuilding 
Stamp Bursting and 

Packaging 



Conclusion 



The intent of the JWOD program is to assure sheltered workshops serving 
the blind, visually imparl red, and severely handicapped that a market exists 
for their products. Although the Statutory C»mm*1ttee, NIB, and NISH have 
taken specific steps to make this irftention a reality, disabled individuals 
themselves make the entire operation work. This is vividly demonstrated 
when one considers that the contract volume fo^ NISH alone Is approximately 

4 

$17.5 million. The proof i^ there to substantiate that severely handicapped 

persons are prductive members of society, particularly when given tfie mechanisrn 

■ 'f 
through which the goal may be accomplished. 

. * ★ * * ' 

For flfiore Information about NISH, call or write the national .officer 

National Industries for the 
) Severely Handicapped. Inc. . 

. 43^0 East West Highway, Suite 1120 
-/ Washington. D.C. 20014 

(301) §54-0115 
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or the roqional office servinq your area: 

NISH Region II Field Offic^ (New Jersey, New York, Puerto Rico, Virqin 
225 Park Avenue So., 16th Floor Islands) 
New York, New York 10003" 
(212). 475-6333 

NISH Region in Field Office (Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
One Oxford Valley Pennsylvania, W. Virginia, Virginia) 

Suite 314 y y / 

Langhorne, Pennsylvania 19047 
(215) 752-7880 

NISH Region V Field Office (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minne^ta» 

1400 E. Touhy Avenue, Suite 430 Ohio, Wisconsin) 
Des Plaines, Illinois 60018 
(312) 298-5690 



NISH Region VI Field Office 
805 Avenufe H East, Suite 507D 
Arlington, Texas 76011 
(817) 649-8505 

NISH Region VII Field Office 
Brywood Office Tower 
880 East 63rd St., Suite 212 
Ray town, Missouri 64133 
(806) 737-2400/2401 

^NISH i^egion VIII Field Office 
100 W. Cleveland Street 
Lafayette, Colorado 80026 
<303) 666-8424 



(Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arizona*, Nevada*) 



(Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska) 

4 

) 
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{Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, $outh 
Dakota, Utah, Wyoming) ' 



NISH Region IX Field Office 
840 Hinckley Road. Suite 244 
Burlingame, California 94010 
(415) 697-0580 

^ ' ■ 

Northwest Association of Re- 
habilitation Industries 
2819 First Avenue, Suite 330 
Seattle, Washingtort 98121 
(206) 624-8840 , 

National Association of Jewish 

Vocational Services 
225 Park Avenue S., 16th Floor 
New York. New York 10003 
(212) 475-2400 



(Ari?ona*-, California,*' Guam, Hawaii, Nevada*) 



(Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington) 



(All NAJVS affiliated workshops may contact 
the NAJVS office) . ■ ' , 



*Thtse states may contact either region. 



L. SrATL PLANNING PROCESS 



Each state participating or intending to participate in the vocational 
rehabilitation program is required by law to submit for approval a three- 
year state plan to the Commissioner of the Rehabilitation SerVices Adminlstra- 
t;ion. The plan must be amended annually if requested by the Commissioner. 
This state plan is similar in requirejhents to that of other p>ans required 
fG)r federally-supported state programs. The chart below provides a model plan 
design and review process. 



The state plan must discuss; 



Pl&n must go through: 



t Populations " 

• Services 

• Budget 

,• Program Administration 

t Program Evaluation 

9 Programs Assurances' 



Citizen Review 



Governor's Review 



I 



Regional Office Review 



I 



■ e 



Coirmlssl oner's Review 



The *tate plan must describe the populations to be served*, the ser-, 
vices to be provided, the distribution of funds, the methods of service 
tielivftfy -^nd progicam admin4^strattfl(n, a d««crlptlon of tftf^rmthods to be. . 
usedttf utilize existing rehablTltatlon facilities to the maximum extent 
feasible, the state's assurances to the Commissioner, Including an assurance 
that facilities used comply with the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968, 
and the evaluation process' to be used In assessing the effectiveness of ^ 
services delivered. The plan must document also how the state Intends to 

♦ 

arreyf^g^ the coordination of services to Individuals eligible for services under 
this Act, the Education of the Handicapped Act, and the Vocational Education 
Act. All the program elements discussed in this module will be reflected In the 
slate pUn. 

12a 
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All state plans for vo(<itiinuil rofiahi ! i tat ion arc written iisinq a 
printed" format developed by the Rehabilitation Services Administration. This 
uniform foniiat is used for two reasons: standardization and simplification. 
Using a standardized fonnat allows for easy comparison between state programs* 
while the simplicity qives order to the myriad of requirements which nust be 
satisfied. The pre-print form is very technical and requires the state to ipdi 
cate its di'sposition toward the various elements of the program. In some cases 
it simply requires an assurance for a mandated provision, while in other cases 
it requi^res^the state to select among various options. Advocates should under- 
stand that the state is often required to explain its disposition by adding ap- 
pendices. These materials should be contained in the plan for clarif icat;!ion. 

To assist advocates in becoming familiar with the state plan format({ the 
Table of Contents for the FY1979 pre-print is presented below. It should be 
understood that the pre-print is modified each year as necessitated by changes " 
in the law, regulations, and RSA guidelines. Since the enactment of the 
Rehabilitation, Cortiprehensive Services, and Developmental Disabilities Amend- 
ments of 1978, this pre-print will require changes. States which have already 
submitted the FY1979 plan may be required to ^bmlt additional information re- 
quired of the new Act. For this reason, the Table of Contents below may differ 
from state pfans for earlier years. It should be further' noted that the page 
numbers for an ijctuai plah may differ from the oneis below because of attach- 
ments, but the format of sections win renjaln the same. 

FY 1979 STATE PLAN FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES UNDER 
SECTION 101 OF THE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973, AS AMENDED 



Table of Contents 
^ ^ ' PAGE 

SECTIONJ.. W.AN SUBMlHAt AND PURPOSE l/ 
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Consolidated Rehabili tation Plan (45 CFR §1361. 2(d) ) 

The 1973 'Rehabilitation Act made it optional for a state to consolidate 
Its vocational rehabilitation state plan with the state plan for its Develop- 
mental DisSEillties program. This consolidated state plan must comply with 
the vocational rehabilitation and developmental disabilities programs. See 
the Developmental Disabil ities module of this series for a discussion of the 
state plan requirements under that program. 

The State Planning Council for Developmental Disabil iti^ and the State 
agency administering the Developmental Dil^abil ities prograltn rnust agree to 
this consolidation. Jo date, no state has made* use of %Ms consolidation" 
provision. The primary, reason appears to be the ■difficulty In reconciling 
all the requirements of the two programs* States do not appear to view such 
consolidated state plan provisions as an advantage. 

•i 

i 

state Plan Review (45 CFR 81361.3) . ■ 

The state plan wust be submitted to the Governor for his review and 
canments before the plan is transmitted to the regional office of RSA. The 
Governor's review pertains to the state p^lan and all amendments and long- 
range program planning projecttons. He must be afforded 45 ilays for his 
review. His comnents, if any, must accompany the plan to RSA. During the 
program year, RSA requires statistical, budget and fiscal reports from the 
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state. In some states^ these reports must also be presented, to the Governor 
for his review and comments. However, this is not required by federal law and 
regulations. , 

Timetable (45 CFR §1361.4) \ - 

The regulations are very specific about the timetable for submission and 
approval of the state plan. For programs, starting October 1 (the beginning 
of the federal fiscal year) state plans must be submitted no later than 
May h This lead time permits the regional and central offices of RSA to 
review, negotiate, and approve the plan by September 30. 

Withholding of Funds ('PL 96-r602, llOKc) ) 

When, after reasonable notice to the state and an opportunity for a 
hearing, it is found by the Coimissioner of RSA that the state plan (or the 
consolidated' state plan) does not comply with the regulations, or is found to 
no longer comply with the -regulations, formula grant funds may be withheld 

f. 

from the state. The Commissioner must notify the state in writing of any 
intention to withhold, limit, or suspend vocatonal rehabilitation funding. 

The regulations indicate th,at every attempt be made to negotiate a 
resolution .to noncompliance. Only after this has been determined to be Impos- 
sible should state funds be withheld. The 1978 Amendments give the Commissioner 
new responsibilities regarding the awardin^-Jor withholding of funds to another 
public 0]r norjprofit private organization or agency within the state. These amend- 
ments indicate that if the requirements of the state plan are fulfilled, and 
the entity contributes the same amount of funds as th'i? stalte would have- > 
been obl-fgated to contribute, then the clistributlbn of formula grant funds 
can be made. x 

Meanwhile, If the state which has had its funds withheld is dissatisfied 
with the Conmlssloner's detennlnatlon, then It may file a pttltlon for ju- 
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dicial review in the U.S. Court of Appeal^ for the circuit in which it is 
located. The details of steps for judicial review are contained in the law 
, (Sl01(d)(1^3), PL 95-602). 

' ■ 1 . 

Public Comment '^X^ 

^ The federal vocational rehabilitation regulations do not require State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies to conduct public hearings on their pro- 
posed state plans. The. State agencies can elect to conduct such hearings, but 
only at their option. Advocates should influence the State agency to conduct 
hearings so that the public may comment on the plan if it so chooses. • * 

Before the state plan is approved by the Governor and transmitted to the 
regional office of RSA, federal guidelines require that a, notice of intent 
to submit the plan be published through the A-95 clearinghouse procedure. 
This procedure has been developed by the Federal Office of Management and 
Budget. It is designed to be a public announWent for parties ii^rested 
in vocational rehabilitation to notify them that a plan or application for 
federal funding is being submitted to a federal agency. As a result of 
this notice, public and private agencies, planning boards and commissions, 
and individuals are afforded the opportunity to review and comment on 
the plans or application. The a^ncy submitting the plan or application should 
respond to all comments attempting \o satisfy the concerns of interested par- 
ties. This A-95 procedure has a 45^ay comment ^riod. At the conclusion of 
the 45 days, the A-95 procedure "signs off" on the plan or document. This 
sign-off meansr that the plan has complied with the procedure and comments have 
ibeen satisfied Herein lies some deception. 

Generally the agency responsible for the A-95 procedure does not itself 
review a plan. It sirnply knows that a plan "or application has rlictived a 
public announcement. Nor does it keep track of whether anyone ha$> slibmitted 

ioflinents on the proposal. Therefore,^when the State agency signs off on a 

■ \ . . . ' • 
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plan after the 45 days, it truly does no,t know if all coinnjents have been satis- 
fled or not. Only if the agency for the A-95 procedure was aware of comments 
and the responses fcould it really state that the plan has "cleared." 

To safeguard this procedure, advocates who have comments should notify 

, the A-95 agency (which generally is the State planning office) that they have 
submitted such comments to the agency responsible ^'Or the plan. The advocates 
should make the A^^5 agr.rvcy aware of any responses received from the agency. 

jlf the>»iieep the A-95 agency informed about the responses, including their 
degree (^-satisfaction with the responses, thfen the-;- A-95 agency can take 
a more positive role In the sign-off. Advocates should also send information 

». 

on this process to the Governor. 

The Governor is Important in this process for two reasons. First, a 
governor will often attribute credibility to plans that receive a A-95 
sign-off automatical ly, as he may use the_ procedure as his own review pro- 
cess. Second, a state plan Issue raised by the advocate could persuage a 
•governor to further review a plan before it Is approved for submission. Advo- 
cates wanting to make the governor more aware of their concerns should take 
advantage of this opportunity. 

Some states have their own administrative procedu»^es similar to, the A-95 
procedure for clearinghouse activities. These procedures are more local 
focus and can be used to bring issues out before a plan is submitted to the 
federal agency. ' , . * 

* 

Conclusldn , 

I . - _ ,, Mill ' ^ S . ^ 

The importanc^f the $tate plan canno't be overstated. At the beginning • 
^of each fiscal year the State agency must submit revisions which comply 
with the requirements Indicated In the regulations {45 CFR •1361.2-.53). 
Once approved by the Conmissioner of Rehabilftation Services Administration, 
this plan, is a legany-blndlng contract between the federal government and the 



state over the provision of the vocational rehabilitation proqram services. 

Advocates ^uld review the state plan for clarifications of any question^ about 

the program irH^he state. The plan should provide at least a partii^l answer 

and references ^s to where the answer may be found. 

As a final ^ote, it is suggseted that an individual with a developmental. 

disability or his advocate interested in implementing the above system . 

identify someone at the State agency level who can answer his quett-ions 

about the program. The state plan is generally written by an agency's 

planning staff. This staff relies upon information provided by the prbgram 

staff. Between these two staffs; an advocate should identify someone who can 

. follow an issue beyond the formal state plan. This assistance should prove 
most valuabfe through this learning experience, and offer a liaison 

with the agency after the effort is Completed. 

^' NATIO NAL COUNCIL ON THE HANDICAPPED (PL 95-602, ,§400-§405) 

The National Council is an entirely new provision of the Rehabilitation, 
Comprehensive Services, and Developmental Disal^il ities Amendfl&its of 1978. 
This National Council is designed to spearhead federal efforts jto develop 
national liolicy regarding all handicapped Americans. As the Senate subcom- 
mittee on the handicapped has stated, "the.jjwds af handicapped and severely 
handicapped are not being communicated adequately at the highest levels of 
^^vernment." The National Council, is envisioned as one forum to address this 
comtiuni cations failure. ^ , ^ 

The National Cpuncil will be established within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It will consist of fifteen (15) representatives 
appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
membfers are to be representative of handicapped persons (Includ^ing Individuals 
with developmental disabilities), national organizations concerned with the 
hi^ncll capped, providers and administrators of services to the handicapped. 
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individuals engaged in medical or scientific research relating' to the handi- 
capped, business concerns, and labor organizations. In requiring representa- 
tion of handicapped individuals, the law stipulates that at least five members 
of the National Council must be persons with a handicap, or parents or guard- 
ians of handicapped inctividuals. 

The original Council members shall serve staggered terms to allow for a 
gradual change of membership, but future mertlbers will serve for thre^-year 
tjferms. Members may be reappointed and may serve after their term has expired 
until a successor is appointed. Anyone filling a vacancy occurring on the 

National Council before the expiration of the term for which his predecessor^ 

'i ^ 

was appointed may be appointed only for , the remainder of that term. 

The chairman of the National Council will be designated by the President 
from the a^poilnted members. The chairman is responsible for calling the 
^meetings of the National Council. He should call meetings are least four 
times each year. Eight members of the Council must be present at a meeting 
to constitute a quorum. t * * ^. 

y The duties of the National Council wi 1^1 include; 

(1) establishing general policies for, and reviewing the 
' operation of, the National Institute of Handicapped 
Research (NIHR); 
'y (2) providing advice to the Commissioner with respect to the 
f .policies ahd conduct of the Rehabilitation Services Ad^ 

ministration (RSA); 
. (3) advising the Commissioner, the appropriate Assistant 
Secretary of DHEW, and the Director of NIHR on the 
development of the programs authorized by this Act; 

(4) reviewing and evaluating oh a continuing basis all 
policies, programs, and activities conceVnirig handi- 
capped individuals and persons with developmental 

* * disabilities conducted or assisted by Federal depart- 

ments and agencies, including programs established or 
assisted by this Act, or under the Developmental Dis- 
abilities AsiSi stance and Bin of Rights Act, In order 
to assess the effectiveness of such policies, pro- 
grams, and activities in meeting the needs of handi- 
capped Individuals; * 

(5) making reconinendations to the Secretary, the Conwis- 
* sloner, and the Director of NIHR respectiag ways to 

1niprove>esearGh concerning handicapped individuals, 
the administration of services, for 'tlie handicapped, 
and the methods of collecting and diMeminatIng the 



findings of such research, and making recommendations 
. for facilitating the implementation of programs based 
\ upon such findings; and 

(6) submitting not later than March 31 of each year 
(beginning in 1980) an annual report to the Secre- 
tary, the Congress* and the President* containing 
(a) a statement of the current status of research 
concerning the handicapped in the U.S.; (b) a review 
of the activities of RSA and the NIHR; and (c) such 
recommendations respecting-the items^^escrlbed in 
clauses (a) and (b) as the National Council consi- 
' ders appropriate. 

To help t^e National Council carryiout Its duties, the law permits the 
Council to appoint its own staff consisting of up to seven technical and pro- 
fessional employees. This staff may be augmented by use of temporary and 
inter-mittent services (consultants).? The law further requires that necessary 
administrative suiaport services be pro\^i^fed to the Council by the administra-' 
tor of General Services. , ^ 

The National Council may^prescrlbe bylaws and rule$ it deems necessary 
to operate effectively. The Council is empowered to conduct hearings, take 
testimony, and receive evidence as .it deems desirable. To further extend 
the National Council's ability to address issues, it may appoint advisory ^ 
committees. These committees, however, may not receive compensation. Finally, 
the Congress may authorize such sums as may be necessary" to carry out the 
activities of the Council. 

Special. Issues , ' 

l^our specific Issues which will be key to the succes^of the Nationa,! 
Council can be identified* These Issues are: 

organizational location; ** 
appointees; 
appropriatlohs; arnd 
regulations. 

The first Issue is critical for two reasons: (i) according to law. the 
National Council must be established within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare* and (2) the Senate subcoirwlttee on the handicapped has 
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expressed a desire that the Council function as an independent^ body 
not under the control of any one federal agency. The organizational 
lociition Issue is further emphasized by additional Senate subcommittee 
language which states that the Council %)^^^(\ not be colocated in any 
agency which has administrative responsibility for legislation relating 
to the handicapped. The subcomriittee' s rationale for this latter state- 
ment is based on experience demonstrating that such colocatlon tends to 
stress a particular program's concerns, rather than the broader Issues 
which are the rightful responsibility of such a council. The question 
which must be resolved is if the National Council is to be established 
within DHEW» where might it be located to assure that it addressed 
the broader Issues confronting handicapped Americans? 

♦ 

The secona issue revolves around the actual composition of the 
National Council. The law clearly stipulates the areas which should btt 
rejjresented on the National Council. It even acknowledges the fact tHat 
it has terminated the National Advisory Council on Developrtiental Distbll- 
ities by requiring that the membership Include representatives of the 
developmental ly disabled. But even beyond the concern that the Council 
adequately represent all the handicapped is the concern that appointments 
be made and that the appointees be truly representative and eager to 
address the issues. 

The third issue 1s as crlticaT as it Is obvious. Even with all the 
mandates and .administrative rules that empower the National Council, Its 
effectiveness could be hampered. If not undermined, by the lack of appro- 
prlatlons (funds) for Council activities. The Congress -did not consider- 




K essential to authorize specific funds for the National Council. 
Rather, it used language cal 1 ing for "such sums as necessary," This is not 
necessarily negative, but it does create some wonder about the level of 
spomnitment from the Congress concerning the success of the Council. Par- 
ticularly betause this Council is new, it may be diffiduU to estimate 
the n^ed for financial resources to fulfill the mandates. One should be 
mindful that if no funds or very little amounts are appropriated, the 
potentials of such a Council will be affected directly. ^ j 

^ |Jie final issue concerns the portnulgation of regulations for the 
f\ ■ t ^ 

National Council. Currently the absence of regulations permfts free 

thinking about the potentials of this Council. However, besides ^eing 
affected by the organizational location, membership and funding, these 
potentials could be impained or enhanced by regulations. The regula- 
tions issue shbws the relationship among all four issues. The respon- 
sibility for developing these regulations has been given to the Office 
of Human Development Services (OHDS). Although RSA Is part of OHDS, 
It h^s not yet been given any responsibilities to develop these regu- 
lations. Advocates concerned with the future of the National Council 
should be mindful of the power of regulations, and actively attempt 
to Influence their development so that they facilitate rather than 
prevent achieving goals. 

In conclusion, the National Council on the Handicapped has all 
the basic elements necessary tQ, Involve Itself In the broad issues 
confronting the handicapped. Advocates should understand that the 
rtallzatlon of goals wlU continue to reqtiire work, at least until 
critical issues such as those mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
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are settled in a mnner consistent with the Intent that this Council 
spearhead the devetopnient ;0f national policy" affecting all handicapped 
Americans. \ 

G. OTHER RESOURCES 

In addition to the formula grant^ awardSJhto States and previously men 
tioned resources, there are yet other resources available through the 
vocational rehabilitation program. In this section* these additional re- 
sources are identified. Advocates interested in further information about 
these resources should contact ,their State vocational rehabilitation agency 
their regional office of RSA, or the Secretary of DHEW. 

Special Projects and Dgmonstrations: Improved Services to the Severely 
Hand 1 clipped (4^ XFR §1362.40) [ 

Se^on 304 (b)(1) of the Act provides grants to States, and public > 
and other nqnprofit agencies and organ l2at1on^^r special projects and 
demonstrations to expand or Improve rehabtlitation services to handicapped 
Individuals, especially the most severely handicapped. The severely 
handicapped Include individuals with spinal cord injuries, older blind 
individuals, deaf individuals whose maximum potential his not been reached, 
and IndividujBils with developmental disabilities. 

Grants ar* awarded on an open competitive ba^ls for a maximum of 
three- years. The applicant is required to match the total cost- of the 
grant with 10 percent. The regulations contain special considerations 
for each of the areas that can be addressed. The special considerations 
for grant^s involving Individuals with deveTopment41 disabilities ar^. 
that the grant must be planned Jointly with the State vocations rehabllitt- 



tion aqency and the State Developmental Disabilities agency and Council, 
Grants shall Include provision to: 

(1) Initiate or expand voca^nal rehabilitation service 
programs for individuals with developmental disabilities 
with special rehabilitation problems resulting from the 
severity of their disabilities or combination of disabilities; 

(2) Oemonostrate innovative tec^yiiques or methods of providing 
intensive vocational rehaHtVltation services in a manner 
not generally available to such individuals. 

Advocates should inquire whether the State has participated in this grant 
program. It may serve as a practical resource for demonstration pilot pro- 
jects involving the developmental ly disabled. 

^ 

S p ecial Projects and Demonstrations; New Approac hes to Service Delivery; 
Making Recreational Activities-Accessible to the Handicapped (45CFR 113^.41) 

Under section 304 (b)(2) of the Act» grants may be awarded to States: 
and public and other nonprofit agencies and organizations to apply new 
types or patterns pf services or devices, including opportunities for new 
careers for handicapped individuals or other individuals in programs serving 
handicapped Individuals. Grants als6 may be awarded under the .authority 
of section 304 (b)(3) of the Act for operajj^ng programs (including renovation 
and construction of facilities, where appropriate) to demonstrate methods 
of making recreational activities fully^accesslble to handicapped individuals. 

These ^rant| may be awarded for a maximum of three years ,'^nd are 
matched by 10 percent. The regulations contain specific provisions for these • 
activities concerning allowable expenditures, evaluation components and 
special consideration!!. ♦ 

Grants for Services for Handicapped Hlgratlng Agricultural Workeri or 
Sfiiisonal Farmworkers (45 CFR 11362.42) 

Grants awarded to State or local, vocational rehabilitation agenc^s or 
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to provide vocational rehabilitation ser\/1ces to handicapped Individuals 
who are migrating agricultural workers or seasonal farmworkers, and to family 
members (whether oi^not handicapped) who are with them. Services to the 
families, however, must be considered necessary to the vocational rehabili- 
tation of the Individual. 

These grants are designed to encourage joint efforts among Stpite 
agencies. The federal financial participation Is 90 percent and Is avail-' 
able for: 

(1) Staff training determined to have significant 
Implications for improving the capacity of the State 
agency to serve handicapped migrating agricultural 
workers or farmworkers. St^ff development can In- 
clude training in appropriiite language skills;, 

(2) Personnel (including fringe benefits); ^ 
, (3) Su|)plies: 

(4) Travel; 

(5) Equipment; ' 

(6) Consultants; 

(7) Administration and other direct costs; 

(8) Minor alterations? of buildings; 

(9) Other costs approved by the Commissioner. 

Projects with Industry (45 CFR §1362.43) 

Section 304 (d) provides for contracts or Jointly financed cooperative 
arrangements with employers and organizations for projects which are 
designed to prepare handicapped Individuals, especially severely handl- * 
capped individuals, for gali^ul and suitable" employment In the competitive 
labor market. These projects may inclu^le training and employment in 
realistic work environments. . 

Contracts may be made with employers and organizations which the 
Coromisslonei^ Approves. These may include industrial i business, or commer- 
cial enterprisest labor organizations; employer; industrial or community 
trade atioclatlonti or other organizations with the capacity for adminis- 
trating such a program. , , 
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All applicants must share the costs of pro})^ts, although no set 
matching rate exists. The match for each project Is a matter subject 
to negotiations Federal financial participation Is available for: 



(1) Costs of job training and related vocational rehabilita- 
tion services; 

{2) Instruction and supervision of trainees; 

"3) Training materials and supplies; ^ 

4j Instructional aids; 

5) Excessive waste and scrap; 

6) Bonding fees, liability, and Insurance premiums; 

7) Modified equipment; ^ * 
8j Minor alterations to physical plants; and 
9) Other costs approved by the Commissioner. 

Projects for Vocational Training Service^ (45 CFR §1362-44) ' 

These projects provide vocational training leading to maximum employ- 
• ability to handicapped persons, particularly the severely handicapped, 
in public or private nonprofit rehabilitation facilities. In addition, 
to having a nonprofit classification rehabilitation facilities must comply 
with regulations pertaining to the operation of the facility, the train- 
ing provided, compliance with occupational health and safety standards^ 
and the ability of the facility to successfully prepare clients for employ- 
ment. Projects may last no longer than three years and are financed 90. 
percent with federal funds. 

Individuals eligible to participate In a training project must be*' 
eligible for general rehabilitation services and be determined by the 
appropriate State agency a suitable for and in need of such training. 
The most severely handicapped individuals will be given priority considera- 
tion in the enrollment of project participants. 

Watloniil Institute of Handteapped Research (PL 95-602 il 07 thru 112) 

Section 202 which establishes the National Institute of Handicapped 
Research (NIHR) is considered by the K)use Conmlttee on Education and 
Labor as one of the most Slgn1f1(;ant provisions of PL 95-602. The pros- 

144 ■ 
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pective duties of the NIHR mark Its singularity. The National Insti- 
tute of Handicapped Research is empowered "to provide fo^^ a comprehensive 
and coordinated approach to tha administration and conduct of research, 
demonstration projects, and related activities for the rehabilitation 
of handicapped individuals, including programs designed Ira in persons 
who provide services and persons who conduct researcji; by authorizing 
Tederal assi^^tance in accordance with a plan for rehabilitation research 
developed under this title." 

A presidential ly appoi'nted director, selected with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, will head the National Institute; The director 
and the"*lrii|?titute will be housed wlthiti the Department 0f Health, Educa- 
'tton and Welfir^. He W^ill report to the Secretary of DHEW or to the 
same Under Secretary or Assistant Secretary of DH£W as does the Commissioner 
'Of RSA.'" Therefore, tne director of NIHR and the Conmissioner of RSA may be 
considered in paralleUieveT with regards to the ch»iji of command in DHEW, 
A Deputy Director, appointed by the Secretary of DHEW will support the v 
directqr and act in his absence. The, National Institute will have 
Other staffing for the Jnstltute and will consist of technical and pro- 
fe$s1onal employees as deemed nece$sary by the director, and approved 
sby the President. These employees may serve rto more than three-year terms. 
In addition, the director may.^ppolnt and cor]ipen$ate other employees without 
regards to the provis1on..Qf the regular staff. These employees may np^ . x 

J , ' " 11.- , 

however exceed one-fifth of the regular staff in numbers. The law 
further permits the directo.r to x)btain consMltftnt services, and establish 
and maintain fellowship. These fellowships may provide stipends and 
allowances includiiid. ftnd subsistence expenses 



The duties of the director shall be conducted^ through the Insti- 
jtute and consist of: 

(1) administering the programs described ^n Section 204 
(research grants and contracts; research and training 
centers, rehabilitation engineering research centers, 
spinal cord research » end-stage ren^l disease research 
and international rehabilitation reseych); ^ 

(2) disseminating information acquired through research 
funded by the Institute to other federal, state and 
local public and private agencies/organizations < 
engaged in research relating to rehabilitation or 
providing rehabilitation services; . 

(3) coordinating, through the Interagency Committee (Page 140) 
Established through this Act, all federal programs 
arid^policies relating to research in rehabilitation; 

(4) disseminating educational materials to primary and 
secondary schools, institutions of higher education, 
arid to public and private entity concerning how the 
quality of life of handicapped Individuals may be im- 
proved; 

(5) conducting an education program to inform the public 
about ways of providing for the rehabilitation of handi- 
capped individuals, including information on family 
c^ire and self care: 

(6) conducting conferences, seminars, and workshops (including 
in-service training) concerning research and engineering 
advances in rehabilitation pertinent to the problems 

of handicapped individuals; 

(7) taJ<ing whatever actions necessary to keep the Congress 
fully and currently informed with respect to the 
implementation and conduct of programs and activities 
carried out under this title (research); and 

(8) producing in conjunction with the Department of Labor, 
the National Center for Health Statistics, the Bureau 
of the Census, the Social Security Administration and 
other federal departments and agencies, as may be appro- 
priate, statistical reports and studies on the employ- 
ment, health, income, and other demographic characteristics 
of handicapped individuals and disseminating such reports 

' and studies to rehabilitation professionals and others 
to assist in the planning and evaluation of vocational 
and other rehabiliteitional services for the handicapped. 

In coordinating these rehabilitation research- related tasks, the 
director is required by law to develop and submit a long-ran^ie plan for 
rehabilitation research to appropriate committees of the Congress. This 
plan must be submitted withlti eighteen months after the effective date of 
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this section. ( May, 1980 ). The plan shall (1 ) identify any research 
which shouldbe conducted respecting the problems encountered by handicapped 
Individuals in their daily activities, especially problems related to 
employment; (2) determine the funding priorities for research activities 
under this section" and explain the basis for such priorities, including 
a detailed description of any new types of researjjjBlbconinended under this 
paragraph for funding; and (3) specify appropriate^goals and time tables 
for activities to be conducted under this Title. 

This rehabilitation research plan shall be developed in consultation 
with the Commissioner of RSA. the National Council^n the Handicapped, 
the Commissioner of Education, those responsible TOr^iffiiini strati on of 
the Oevelopm^tal Disability Assistance and Bill of Rights Act, the Inter- 
agency Committee, and any others considered appropriate by the/l/i rector. 
The plan may be amended at any time, but it need not be revised or reviewed 
more than once every three years. 

* To strengthen the trend towards cooperation among federal departments 
and agencies conducting research, the Director will consult with program 
administrators and the Interagency Committee (See Pagel40) regarding the ^ 
design of research conducted by these entitles and the results and appHca- 

« 

tion of such research. Any administrator of any program of the National 
Institute for the Handicapped, the Veterans' Administration, National 
Science Foundation, National Aeronautics and Space Administration. Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped or of any other federal entity, shall, 
through the Interagency Committee, consult and cooperate, with the Director 
In carrying out such programs if they are related to rehabilitation re* 

■ . * 

search. The Director shall take whatever action appropriate to provide 
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for a comprehensive and coordinated research program. The Director may 
condutt joint activities with other federal departments and private 
entitles to accomplish this comprehensive and coordinated approach. Any 
federal entity proposing to establish a research project related to this 
area shall consult with the Director through the Interagency Committee. 
The committee and the director must be provided with sufficient prior* 
opportunity to comment on the proposed project. 



Interagency Committee (PL 95-602 §203) 

This committee alsowlll be established within DHEW and will be 
chaired by the director of NIHR. The Interagency committee will convene four 
times a year to identify* assess, and seek to coordinate all' federal programs 
aQ^tlvities, and projects, and plans for such programs, activities and 
projects with respect to research related to rehabilitation of handicapped 
Individuals. The conimittee must submit to the President and appropriate 
committees of Congress an annual report regarding coordination of policy 
and the development of prtorities for all federal departments and agencies 
conducting or funding research in the area of rehabilitation. This 
report must be submitted eightieen (18) months after the effective date of 
this Act (May, 1980) and annually thereafter* 

The committee Is to consist of such members designated by the Presi- 
dent, including: ♦ ^ ^ 

- Qomnissioner of Rehabilitation Services Administration;: 

- Commissioner of Educatioh; ^ . 

- Administrator of Vetarani^xAffalrs; 
Director of National Instltuta of Health; 

- A<&n1n1strator of National Aeronautics and Space Administration; 

- Secretary of transportation; and 

\ - Director of NationalLSclence Foundation- 



BehlbilJJtation^R^^^^^^ (PL 93-112, as amended i200, and PL 95-602 fill) ' 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 continued authority .ijnaer the program 

■I' 

to award grants and contracts to States, public and nonprofit agencies 

and organizations. Including Institutions of higher education, tor the "purpose of 

planning and conducting research, demonstrations, and related activities 

which bear directly on the development pf methods, procedures, and devices 

to assist in the provision of vocationaj rehabilitation services to 

handicapped i)er$ons." This purpose is continued with'the 1978 amendments 

with some djddit ions and deletions. 

The projects Include a wide range of activities including: 

"medical and other scientific, technical, methodological 
and other investigations Into the nature otf disability, 
methods of analyzing it, and restorative techniques; studies 
and analysis of industrial, vocational, social, pyschologi- 
cal, econpmical and other factors affecting rehabilitation 
of handicapped Individuals; special problems of homebound 
and institutionalized individuals, studies, analysis', and 
demonostrations af architectured and engineering design 
adapted to meet the special needs of handicapped 
Individuals; and related activities which old promise of 
increasing knowledge and itnproving methods in the rehabili- 
tation of handicapped individuals and individuals with 
the most severe handicaps." 

.Originally the authority to award grants under this part rested with the 

Secretary of DHEW, who acted through the Commissioner of RSA. Th6 new 

amendments, however^ transferred the granting and contract authority to 

the Director of the National institute of handicapped Research. At this 

point, therefore. It is uncertain how these funds will be awarded. These 

funds will undoubtedly be included under the new rehabilitation research 

plan mandated of the Director. And thisjnay affect the procedures and 

timetable for awardtfig these funds. In the past, the re^flonal office of 

RSA acted /as the link between applicants and RSA. It will remain to be seen 

If this win still bt W^M^'- h^ 
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In addition to a qeneral grant authority there are specific proqrams 
included under the broad heading of research. These program aspects | 
consist of old and new provisions which are discussed below. 

Research and training cen ters exist across the country in collaboration 
with institutions of higher education. These centers concentratT on 
providing coordinated and advanced programs ofVesearch in rehabilitation 
and training of personnel, including, but limited to, graduate degree 
training (See Appendix VI Research and Training Centers) 

^ "f?|and T Centers", as they are called, are established in institu- 
tions with wel 1 -recognized programs of scientific research designed 
to solve complex problems regarding management of disabling conditions, 
preparation for employment, training research personnel, and related 
activUies. Training of research personnel must be in conjunction with 
research activities in the iireas of client c.are and scientific knowledge. 

The amendments of 1978 also transferred this authority to the Director. 
They further require that the research activities of a Center will be 
determined on the basis of the needs of handicapped persons in the gw- 
graphic area served by the Center. These activities may include ba,sic\r 
applied medical rehabilitation research and research into the psychological, 
and social aspects of rehabilitation. Each Center is encouraged to develo|f 
practical applications of their findings. And funds awarded may be used for 
the cost of services rendered to an individual in connection to the research 
effort. ' • " . 

The amount of non-federal match for research and training centers > 
is determined at the time of ^he grant award. Most grantees are long- 
time participants in the program who are rert'ewed every five years.* Federal 
„.g|i|ppg funding is availaWe-for costs listed In section 13.62 .'6 of the* regulations 
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Which Includes: 



(T) Stipends for students (including dependency allowance); 
(z) Tuitions and fees; and 
(3) Student travel. 



• Tralneeships and research fellowships may be awarded to research 
and training centers. Federal regulations regarding tralneeships are 
discussed In 45 CFR §1362.76. „ , 

l^ehabilitatlon engi neering research centers are ^concerned with two 
efforts: ': 

(1) Developing fnnovative methods of applying advanced medical 
technology, scientific achievement, and psychological 

and social knowledge to solve rehabilitation problems 
through research; and 

(2) Cooperating with State agencies in developing systems 
of information exchange and coordination to promote 

the prompt utilization of engineering , and other scienti- 
fic research to assist in solving problems in rehabilita- 
tioft. ' . 

• * ' ■ 

Each center's program must be lacated in a clinical rehabilitation 
setting. This, setting must provide an environment for cooperative research 
and the transfer of research findings to -practice. , Cerrter's must be developed' 
around a core research area to be e>iplored from a variety of aspects to 
solve the problems in applied rehabilitation. Centers may emphasize the 
.medical^ technological management o_f disabling conditions, the adjustment ' 
of limitations of functions of the Individual and the envlronmejit, Service 
delivery systems, and other areas. All centers are mandated to develop 

* ' II ' * ■ 

Information exchange and coordination systems in cooperation with 
State agencies. 

Certain universities, State rehabilitation agencies, and public or 
nonprofit agencies or organizations affiliated with universities which have we31 
recognized, developed clinical rehabilitation programs and cooperative medical 
and engineering schools are eligible applicants for engineering research center 



funds, 'the matching requirements are negotiated with each applicant at 

the tlme^of the award. These programs must be established with thejnten- 

♦ .. 

tlon of providing natlonarassistanee. 

There are eighteen rehabilitation engineering centers. (See Apendix VII) 
Three centers are rlntwioational in scope and are located in Egypt, Poland 
and Yugoslavia. (See Pagel84) Two centers are actually research and 
training centers located in New York and Massachusetts* but they are also 
designed eng4neering centers. Orfly one center is not located in a medically 
oriented environment, and it is a non-university sponsored center. It is 
located in Wichita, Kansas and is co-sponsored by UCP of Kansas and Wichita 
State. " 

Spinal corxl injury research programs must 1)e designed to: 

. - ■ I n I I— - - - F . ^. ^ Jl J.I . 1 . 

(.1) Ensure dissemination oif research findings among 

all rehabilitation research and demonstrating projects; 

(2) Provide encouragement and support for initiatives and 
new approaches by individuals and institutional 
investigations; 

(3) Establish and maintain working relationships with .the 
Veterans' Administration, National I^istitutes of Helilth. 
and other organizations engaged in similjjr efforts*. 
This should help coordinate and unify Joint planning 
among, projects and promote informatiaaal exchange. 

/ State agencies- and other public or honprofit agencies, including 
hos,pitals. rehabilitation facilities, clinics anjl universities, may apply . 
for grants td^ acquire new knowledge which will improve rehabilitation, 
services for the spinal cord-injured. Activities may concentrate on 
methods, techniques, research, and demonstrations focu$1ng on. the medical, 
psychological, vocational , or Sd|1al aspects of spinal cord- injury rehab- 
ilitation. Research areas eiriphasized Include, but are not limited' to, 
develpping new rehabilitation irtethods and techniques, the j)revention 
and treatment of complications, the adjustment of the spinal cord-injured 
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to catastj^^lc dlsab^Il^y, innovative tocational , educational . an^communlty 
p-Ucenieht services, ii»ethods pf fol loy^-up .-care, an^T tne benefits .pf various 
service delivery models. " .> 

^J^A-AlLSjacLJ'e^^^ follow the same guidelines 

for activities and programs as do those for the sp1nal-cord Injury 
research program. These projects Include research and demonstration projects 
providing special services (Including transplantation and dialysis), 
artificial kidneys, and the suppliers necessary for the rehabilitation of * 
Individuals suffering from kidney disease. Besides 'the general areas of 
financial participation (See 45 CFR ^1362.8), funds may be utilized for: 

(1) Medical and technical expenses necessary for treatment 
for end-state renal disease; 

(2) Purchase or rental of renal^ dialysis and other machines 
and suppliers necessary for treatment of the disease, 

when no other federal , State, or other funds are available; , 

(3) Training cost to instruct patients and family In the use 
,,of dialysis and other machines related to treatment. This. 

may also include costs for home aides; 
\^) Necessary mpdif icatipns of patient's living quarters; 
5) Ho^p4^al and related medical expenses for a kidney donor; 
tory t«€s ; and 

matbnl ng. ^ . , ^ 



(6V Labo 
(7) Tis^ 



A special consideration exists for individuals selected to participate 
who already receive services to treat end-stage t;'enal disease. In th/t 
these services will not be costs attributed to the grant. 

International programs for rehabilitation research, demons traftTon and 
training are designed solely as the United State's participation in the 
international field of vocational »tehab11 itation. This program provides 
.funds ?br joint research and demonstration projects, training of personnel. 
Information exchange, Interchange of experts, and technical asslst^ance. 
Eligible applicants may be international and dpmestTc public and nonprofit 
agencies, organizations, and universities. Applicants for fellowships 
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appl1( 



must be submitted to the Conwlssloner of RSA. Forelb*? applicants must 
have the approval of their government. . 

Besides the transferring of the funding authority to the Director, 
the 1978 amendments added some very Important research areas to this 
section. These areas are to have research funded through NIHR and represent 
some jiew directions for the vocational rehabilitation program. The 
new research areas are: 

(1) 'programs concerning the use of existing teleconwunl ca- 

tions systems, (Including telephone, television, satellite, 
radio and simlllar systems) which may Improve service delivery 
methods, and help develop appropriate programming to meet 
particular needs; 

(2) programs of "Joint projects with the National Institute 
of Health, the Health Services Administration, 'the 
Administration on Aging, the Office of Education, National 
Aeronautics and Space Admlnstratlon, other federal agencies, 
and private Industry In areas of joint Interest Involving 

■ rehabilitation; , . 

(3> programs related to the rehabilitation of children an4 
persons sixty or older; * 

(4) programs to develop and demonstrate methods to attract- and 
retain pr6fess1onals to serve in^rural areas; 

(5) programs to study the feasibility of establishing a center 
for producing and distributing captioned video cassettes 
providing a broad-range of educational, cultural, scientific 
and vocational programming to deaf Individuals; 

(6) program^ to develop Innovative methods of providing pre- 
school aged children Vlth services, including (A) early 
intervention, parent counseling, infant stimulation, early 
Jd6nt1f1cat1on, diagnosis', and evaluation of severely handi- 
capped children to age five, with a special emphasis on 
severely handicapped children up to age three; (B) such 
physical therapy, language development, pediatric nursing, 
and psychiatric services as are necessary for such children; 
and (C) appropriate services for the. parents of such 
children, including psychiatric services, parent counsel- 
ing, and training; and 

♦ - ■ 

(7) programs under which model training centers shall be 
established to develop and use m^r6 advanced and effective 
methods of evaluating and develoj^ing the employment 
potential of handicapped persons, including 

, - training and continuing education for personnel 

^ - model procedures for testing and evaluating 



- teaching Individual skills f6r employment ' 

- new approaches to Job placement, and 

- provide Information regarding education, training, 

employment and Job placement. 

These areas will greatly expand the scope of rehabilitation research. 
If these areas can be Invlsloned as the future direction for vocational 
rehabilitation, then these provisions can be all the greatest effect 
on the totaV progV-am sluice ^he 1970's began. 
Rehabilitation Training : (45 CFR S1362.70 - $1362. 76) 

Federal financial participation for training involves three areas: 

Longrterm training grants or cojjtracts to Support training, traineeships 
and related activities designed to increase pe^onnel trained in rehab- 
ilitation services and related functions necessary for services. This 
training may not exceed 5 years; 

Short-term training and instruction In technical matters related to 
rehabilitation Wvlces, Including traineeships, with stipends' and 
alltjwances for travel |pd subsistence expanses. These projects may- 
not exceed one year; and 

Research fellowships ma.y be established and maintained in technical 
matters related- to rehabilitation services.^ 

- These awards may be, made to any State agencies and public and nonprofit 

agencies, includi^ig such agencies already participating in any of ■ 

the progranjs and activities of the! vocational rehabilitation program. 

Any applicant is expected to share substantially in the costs of these 

projects. In th^' long-term grants the grantee Is required to Increase 

£he amoujit of Its share. Indirect or administrative costs for such a 

grant may not exceed eight percent. 

Section 305. Title III of the Rehabnitation Act of 1973. provides 

funds for a Watlonal Center for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults . This law 

permits the Secretary of DHEW to enter ikto an agreement with any public 

or nonprofit agency for the establ1shment)and operation (Including construc- 

lon and equlpmtnt) of a center for the vocational rehabilitation of deaf- 

blind Individuals. The Helen Keller National Center for Deaf-Blind Youths 

and Adults is such a center. It Is located at 111 Middle Neck Road 
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San(ts Point. Long island* New York. New York llObO. 
ihe objectives of this natlooal ceriter are: 

V 

f 

(1) To Identify and locate deaf-blind individuals to 
develop a national reaistry which will provide 
help Infonnation in planning services appropriate 
to the needs and Interests of this population; 

(2) To provide initial assessment of physical and 
psychological functioning to determine admission to 
the Center for comprehtiniive rehabilitation services or 
for referral to* other agencies with the appro- 
priate services for the individual; 

(3) To provide multidiscipl inary evaluation to deaf-blind 
individuals whose re^abilitation feasible; 

(4) To provide individualized rehabilitation training, 
based on the evaluation findings, to achieve as re- 
quired in each case: 

~- meaningful contact with the environment and 
effective means of communications; 

— constructive participation In home and 
community; 

— initial or enhanced employment; and ' 

— any other development important to the 
rehabilitation process; 

(5) To encourage medical research into the causes of dee^f- 
blindness and methods of reducing or eliminating their cause; 

^ (6) To conduct research into the implications of deaf-blindness 

for the personal adjustment, edqcatlon^ and rehabilitation 
of the deaf -blind individual; 

(7) To Innovate and/or Improve approaches apd techniques of 
rehabilitation of the Individual; 

(8) To design and/or improve sensory aids that will reduce the ' 
handicapping effefts of deaffblindness; 

(9) To provide training for new and prospective specialists In 
services for deaf-blind persons; ' ' ' 

no) To provide community education designed to sensitize both • 
the lay and professional to the special needs and normal 
aspirations of deaf-blind persons; 

(11) To conduct studies. Including follow-up studies of clients, 
to evaluate the effectiveness and appro))riat6hess of services 
offered by the Center; j * 

(12) To encourage and assist Wuc and private agencies to develop 
services for deaf-blind persons In their comnurtities. 

The ria/ional Center is operated by the Industrial Home for the Blind* 
It provides services across the country through referrals and coooerative 
agreements U\xM other providers. The method of contacting this National Center 
Is through a "service regions network".. The listing below Includes regional 
offices and States served. 
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NORTHEASTERN REGION 
nt Middle N«ck Road. 
Sands Point, New York 11050 
(516) 944-8900 

(TTY (Teletype machine) and voice) 

Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Virgin Islands 

EAST CENTRAL REGION 
1422 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19102 
(215) 569-1393 

(TTY (Teletype machine) and voice) 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
1581 Phoenix Boulevards 
Suite 14 

Atlanta, Georgia 30349 

(TTY (Teletype machfne) and voice) 



Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 



NORTH CENTRAL REGION 
75 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 
(312) 726-2090 

(TTY (Teletype machine) and voice) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 

SOUTH CENTRAL REGION 

1111 West Mockingbird Lane 

Suite 825 

Dallas. Texas 75247 
(214) 630-4936 . 

(TTY. (Teletype machine) and voice) 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
TeAis 



f 



REGION 
Avenue 



MOUNTAINSPLAINS 
12075 East 45th 
Suite 530 
Denver, Colorado 80239 
(303)373-1204 

(TTY (Teletype machine) and voice) 

Colorado 
Kansas 
Nebr'&ska 
North Dakota 
' South Dakota 
Wyoming 
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NORTHWESTERN REGION 
649 Strander Boulevard 
Suite C > 
Seattle, Washington 98188 
(206) 246-2771\ 



SOUTHWESTERN REGION 
102 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, California 91203 
(^13) 240-2004 
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(TTY (Teletype nwchine) and voice) 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Montana 

Oregon 

Washington 



(TTY (Teletype machine) and voice) 

Arizona 
California 

Guam - Samoa - and the 

Trust Territories 
Hawaii 
Nevada 
Utah 



Program and Project Evaluation (45 CFR §1362.90) 

Section 401 (a)(1) of the Act mandates the Secretary to measur^and 
evaluate the effectiveness of all programs authorized by the Act. Contracts 
are awarded to any agency or organization which demonstrates the ability 
to conduct evaluation activities. The regulations contain standards to be 
used by the grantees In conducting their study. These s^tandards apply to: 

(1) Evaluation of programs authorized by the Act; and . 

(2) Evaluation of project effectiveness in achieving the 
objectives of the Act. - 

The specific evaluation standards are contained In 45 CfR 81370.1 - §1370.5. 

These standards provide the definitions, methodology, objectives of rehabili 

ft. 

tat^on programs and general standard^ for evaluation. 

Techniq^l Asglst^pge (45 CFR §1362.100) 

Tedinjcal Assistance is also funded through thef Rehabilitation Act. 

These services may be provided directly by RSA or through contract with 

State vocational rehabilitation agencies or experts or consultants.^ The 

purpose of technical assistance is to provide assistance and consultation to 

^ (1) Public and nonprofit rehabilitation facilities in matters 
of professional or business practice; and 
(2) public and nonprofit agencies, in^titutidns, organizations, 
or facilities for the purpose of planning or effecting the 
removal of architectural and transportation barriers, pro- 
vided this is in concurrence with the Archltechtural and 
Transportation Barrier Compliance Botfrd. 
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This resource Is widely used In conjunction with policy and procedural 
changes Instituted by a State vocational reh'abiUtatlon agency. Despite 
Its varied usage. It can not address the inyrlad of problems faced by all 
agencies and individuals involved with vocational rehabilitation. Advo- 
cates should learn to harness some of the previously mentioned research, 
demonstrations, and special project funds to work out difficulties. 

Conclusion 

t 

This section contains a wide variety of resources. The use of these 
resources can be either on an individual basis or through a coordinated 
approach. State agencies and advocates should cooperate in decisions 
to use these funds. Advocates should be cautioned that these resources 
are in high demand. Competition is hard and the amount of funds never 
seems to^be enough. Advocates should systematically approach the use of 
these funds by setting priorities. Once priorities are set. then the 
cooperation of all parties will ensure the successful persult and use of 
thfese resources. 
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IV CUNCLUblON 



Vocational etlucation programs have been badly neglected as resources to 
develop the ta Tents and potentials of Individuals with developmental disabil- 
ities. tThe reasons for this are many and wide-spread. In many cases where 
vocational education services are provided to handicapped students, they are 
often limited in natgre to steroetyplcal jobs and' approaches. While well- 
organized programs ^ exist throughout the United States, they are still tOo 
-few and far betweenN 

Individuals with disabilities and their advocates have.no small job 
before them in breaking down the attitudinal and prog rammat leal barriers 
facing them in vocational educatioo. The barriers are Just stap^tlng to 
slowly crumble, especially with the enactment of the^Educatlon for All Handi- 
capped Children Act, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and the 
Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1976; The demand, for change Is 
growing as parents and educators call for appropriate vocational ej^ucation 
services. > ^ ^ 

Handicapped youth and their parents and advoc-ates must continue to^pr^s 
for their rights in vocational education. The information presented here 
should servft as a start in helping them understand the servlcfes to which they 
are entitled and whaf to do If they are not receiving them or are dissatisfied 
with the manner In which the programs are run. 

The vocational rehabilitation program has been extended and amended with the 
passage of the Reffabllitatlon, Comprehensive Services, and Developmental Dis- 
abilities Amendments of 1978.' Throughout this text repeated attention has been 
focusetl on this fact. The reader should not underestlmte this message because 
the future of the new program will depend to some extent on the Importance 
placed on this transition period. Advocates should be prepared to comment on 
the proposed regulations on the law when they are published. By^ familiar^ 

tea 



izing himself with the law and its changes, the advocate wil3 more 
capable of commehting on the regulations and thereby take a positive 
role' in making the program operate as effecUvely as possible for, the 
benefit of all handicapped individuals. 1 

. This book has provided an Introductory understanding of federally- 
supported state vocational education and vocational rehabilitation programs. 
Armed with this knowledge and the citations referenced throughout the module 
consumers and advocates of individuals with developmental disabil lilies can 
explore how these programs operate in their state.. By examining the state 
plans and attending the public meetings held to consider the views and opln- 
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lonsxof the public, these groups can learn, not only how to use the 
to receive max1(pum benefits, but also how to affect the planning pifocess 
and strategy development so that their needs and concerns ''at'e adequately ad- 
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APPENDIX I 



Itat e V ocatio nal E ducation LQrmU Qr^ nts 
Basic Grant Awards lor^fY 197a 



A1 abama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ^ 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana ' 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlssoilri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
l^w Jersey 
New Mexico 
Newi York 
North CaroTlna 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island , 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Hyoming 

D.C. 

Puerto Rico 



$8,657,073 
$ 761,902 
44,803,819 
$4,751,740 
$37,531,105 
$5,336,962 
$5,006,794 
$1,087,757 
$15,670,037 
$11,257,643 
$1,653,347 
$1,855,479 
$18,572,682 
$10,90^9,702 
$5,682,758 
$4,528,397 
$7,877,138 
$9,308,453 
$2,434,504 
.$7,691,570 
$10,998,255 
$17,799,605 
"-$8,201,160 
'$5,687,461 
$9,964,866 
$1,689,458 
$3,182,931 
$1,054,695 
$"1,6^5,940 
$11,587,521* 
$2,949,449 
$29,983,747 
$12,558,480 
$1,592,850 
$21,275^502 
$5,910,256 
$4,580,881 
$22,366,^26 
$1,895,445 
$7,041,103 
$1,693,072 
$9*510,098 
$26,380,523 
$3,042; 085 
$1,164,347 
$10,566,243 
$6,780,596 
$3,957,315 
$9,751,236 
$ 880,251 
$1,241,109 
$7,393,476 



American Samoa 
Northern Marianas 
Guam 

Virgin Islands 
Trust- Territory 



$M3,740 
$143,740 
$237,112 
$167,544 
$234,986 



Total U.S. and out- 
lying areas $430,671,966 
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APPENDIX 11- 

StAtfl-Vocatlonal RehablHty tlon Formula Qrm Awards 

Fiscal Y$«r 1979 



Alabama 


18.227,204 


Missouri 


18,198.853 


Alaska 


2.000,000 


Montana 


• 2,906,287 


Arizonef ^ " 


8. 526^789 


Nebraska 


5.032,965 


Arkansas ^ 


10.544,636 


Nevada 


2.010,385 


California ^ ^ 


57.426.848 


New Hampshire 


3.282.747 


Co^ora<io, ^ 


^^95,38^ 


New Jersey 


18,376.436 


Connect /cut 

* 


7/)65.925 


New Mexico 


5,686.604 


Delaware 


2.009,694 


New York 


48,041.373 


district of Columbia 


5,464,458 


North Carolina 


24,632,521 


Florida 


' 29.138,424 


North Dabta 


2,485,382 


Georgia"^ ' ^ 


2i;278,541 


Ohio 


35.640.630 


Hawaii 


. 2.326,627 


Oklahoma 


11,608,998^ 


I^jlahp - ' . 


3,367,855 


Oregon. 


8.165,403 


Illinois ' ' V , 


27U99,339 


Pennsylvania 

v.. ■ 


40i219.361 


Indiana 


' ^17,066,756 


Rhode Island 


a,264i7a^ 


Iowa_ ••• ^ "t ' 


9,098,94f, 


South Carolina 


14,000.643 


Kansas , 


: 7.24,9;76r 


South ptkota 


2.819,153 


Kentucky 


16,028,aO8- ' 


Tennessee 


19.394,873 . 


Louisfina ^ 


18.198V326:,^ 


Texas 


47,076.660 


fclafne 


4,967,235 ' 


Utah\ > . 


.5,597,277 


Maryland 


U, 534, 428 , 


Vem^t 


,?|!138,510 


Mtssachy setts - .\ "~ 


> -.18,337,608 


Virginia 


17,619,1^6/ 


Hl^hlgan V ; - . 

»• ' . • ." • ^ ' ' • 


V.^'27,07Q,.3E4 


Washington . 


11,079,3.48 


Mlnntsbta , , . . , ' ^V - 


; 13,^94.7^ ■ 


West Vlrginiii 


8,5§6,-798 


.... ; 


iV, 494, 753 . 


Wisconsin 


16.900,978 
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Wyoming 2 » 000 » 000 
U.S. Territories 

Guam 737,783 

Puerto Rico 21,771.966 

Trust Territory 818,636 

Virgin ^slands 542,552 



it 
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STATR niRKCTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATTON 



Alabama 



Colorado 



Mr, T. Faulkner, State Director 

Vocational Education 

Stal<» DopartQU^nt of Education 

887 State Office Building 

Montgomery 36130 

205 832-3364 

Alaska 

Mr. Glenn Erlckson, Director 

Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

Alaska Office Building 

Pouch F 

Juneau 99811 

907 . 

Arizona 

Mr. William J. Anderson 

Associate Superintendent 
for Career Education and 
Director Vocational Education 

1535 West Jefferson 

Phoenix 85007 

602 271-5343 

Arkansas 

Mr, Luther S» Hardin, Associate ^Director 
for Vocational, Technical and ^ - 
Adult Education 

State/Jt*ipartment of Education 

State'Educatlon Building 

Little Rock 72201 

501 37V-2165 . 

C^Ilfojrnla - * 

M^. S^j^l L. Barrett 

Aaslst^P; Superintendent for 

— ^Secondary Education and Director 

of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall - 4th Floor 
Sacrfimentt> 95814' 

916 445-3314 ^ ^ 



Dr. Wllllan) D. Woolf, Director 

Occupational Education 

State Department of Education 

207 State^Scrvlcea Building 

1525 Sherman Street 

Denver 802O3 

30'3 839-3071 

Connecticut 

Dr. Clarence Mv Green, Associate 

Coiranlssloner, Division of ^ 
Vocational Education 
.State pepartment of Education 

PO^ box 2219 

Ha^rtford 06115 
'20y 556-7546 



Mr. Donald E. Dunkle, St^te, Director 
of VocaticHial Educfitlon, State 
Department of Public Instruction 
J. G. Tovmsend Building 
PO Box 1A02 f 
Dover 19901 ♦ 
302 678-4638 " 

Washingt on, DC \ 

Dr. Otho E. Jonea 

Division of Garefer Development 

Programs, Presidential Building 
415 .- 12th. St., N\^» Room 904 
Washington, DC 20004 , 
202 724-4178 

Florida 

•Mr. Joe D. Mills, State Director 
Division of Vocational , ^Te^hnical 

and Atfult Education 
State Department of Education^ 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee 32304 
904 488-8961 ^ 
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Dr. Joseph Freund 
} Assistant Superintendent 

Adult and Vocational Education 

State D6partniQnt of Education 

312 State Office Building 

Atlanta 30334 
^ ; 404 636-6711 

jSuam 

Mr. Peter R. Nelson, State Director 

Division of Careers and Occupations 

State Department of. Education 

PO Box DE 

Agana 96910 

734-2158 ' • 

Hawaii 

1 — * 

Dr. Samson S. Shlgetoml, State Director 
Vocational Education 

University of Hawaii (101 Bachman Hall) 
2444 Dole Street 
Honolulu 96a22 

808 948-7401 * 
Idaho 

^ Hr. Larry G. SeUand, State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Bo«r4 for Vocational Education 
650 West State Street 
Boise 83720* 
208 384-3216 

tUlnols 

Mr. James R, Galloway, Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department o^ Education 
100 North Fltst Street 
Springfield 62777 
217 782-4870 

< 

Ihdlana 

, Mr. Don K. Gentry, State Dltector 

Vocational Education 
\ 40'1 Illinois Building 
.17 West Market Street 

Indlanapollf 46204 

317-633-7673 " 
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Iowa 

— r- 

Mr. William 0. Schuermann 

Director of Career Education 

IqkA Department of Public Instruction 

Grlmta State Office Building 

Dea Moines 50319 

515 281-4700 

Kansas 

Mr. Dean M. Prochaska 

Director of Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

State Office Building 

120 East tenth 

Topeka 66612 

913 296-3951 

Kentucky 

Mr. Billy Ray Howard 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
2011 Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort 40601 
502 564-4286 

Louisiana 

Mr. N. J. Stafford, Jr. 
Director Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Capitol Station - Box 44064 
Baton Rouge/ 70804 
504 389-2981 

Maine 

Mr. Elwood A. Padham 
Associate Commissioner 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Department of Education and 

Cultux;al Services 
Education* Building 
Augusta 04333 , 
207 289-2621 
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Dr, Daniel B. Dunham, State Director 
Division of Vocational-Technical 
l^ducatlon 

State IVpartmpnt of Education 
PO Box 8717 

BWI Airport, Baltimore 21240 ^ 
301 796-8300 X400 

M/|^Pfiachviso tt 8 

Dr. David F. Cronln, Associate 
Comtilesloner for Occupational 
Education 

State Department of Bducatlon 

31 St, Jamea Avenue 

Boston 02116 

617 727-5740 

Michigan 

Dr. Addlfion S. Uobbs, State Director 
VocationaJL Educ^ation and Career 
Deve lopmenU' Services 

State Departflfent of Education 

PO'Box 30009 

Lansing 48709 

517 373-3373 



Minnesota 



Mr. 

Assl 

Stat 

564^ 

550 

St, 




Robert Van Tries 
St ant Coinmlsslo^;^r 
fe Department o€^1^ucatlon 
Capital Square Bi^lding 
Cedar Street 
Paul 55101 
29473994 

sfllpp l 



Dr, Joseph W/ Lewis 
Vocatloftal-Technlcal Education 
State Department of Education 
PO Box 771 . V 

Jackson 39205 
601^54-6980 



Mtstfourl 

Mr. B. W* Robinson. Asst / Commissioner 

Career and Adult Education 
State Department of Education 
Jefferson City 65101 
314 751-2660 

Montana 

/^r/ j/ cr ^ Director 
Vocational Skills 
Office of the Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
State Capitol 
Helena 59601 ^ 
406 449-3126 

Nebraska 

Mr* Glen H. Strain, Assistant 

Commissioner for Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
301 Centennial Mall South 
PO Box 94987 
Lincoln 68508 
402 471-2435 

Nevada 

Mr. R. Courtney Riley, State Director 

Vocational Education 
Statp Department of Education 
400 West King Street 
C«r«on City 89701 
702 885-5700 X255 

« 

NjBw Hampshire 

Dr. Duane I. Pierce 

Chief Vocational-Technical Education 

State Department of JEducation 

105 Louden Road 

Concord 03301 

603 271-2721 



Mr. William .Wonzal, Assistant 

Coinmiastoner of Education 
State Department of Education 
225 West State Street 
Trenton 08625 
609 292-6340 

New MoxicO 

18. Wllma Liidwlg, State Director 

of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Education Building 
Santa Fe 87503 
505 827-3150 

New York 

Mr. Gerald L. Freeborne 
Assistant Commissioner 

for Occupational and Continuing 

Education 
State Department of Education 
99 Washington Avenue 
Albany 12230 
518 A74-3981 

North C arolina 

Dr. Charles J. Lav , Jr* , Director 

Division of Occupational Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
544 Education Building 
Raleigh 27611 
9^9 733-7362 

North Dakota 

Mr. Carrol E. Burchlnal, State 

Director, Vocational Education 
State Board of Vocational Education 
State Office Building 
900 East Boulevard Avenue 
Blamarck 58505 ^ , ^ 
701 224-2259 . 

Ohio 

Dr* Byrl R. Shoemaker, State Director 

Vocational Education 
Ohio Department of Education 
907 Ohio Dbp^tttnenta Building 
65 South Front Street 
Columbuf 43215 
614 466-3430 



Dr, Francia T. Tuttle, State Director 

Vocational Education 
1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater 74074 
405 377-2000 

OrejBon 

Mr. Monty Multanen» State Director 

Vocational Education 
State Department of Education ^fl^ 
942 I^ncaster Drive NE 
Salem 97310 
503 378-3584 

Pennsylva nia 

Dr. John W. Struck, State Director 

Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
PC Box 911 
Harrisburg 17126 
717 787-5530 

Puerto Rico 

Mr. Luia Rafael Ortiz, Assistant 
Secretary Vocational-Technical 
Education 

State Department of Education 

Box 759 

Hato Rey 00919 
809 753-9128 

Rhode Island 

Dr. Frank M. Santoro, Deputy Assistant 

Commissioner for Vocational Education 
State Department o*f Educatj^on 
Roger Willlame BUlldlng ^ 
22 Hayes Street, Room 222B 
Providence 02908 * 
AOl 277-2691 

South Carolina 

Mr. L. L. Lewis, State Director 

Vocational Education 
State Department o£ Education 
908 Rutle'dge Office Building 
.Columbia 29201 
803 758-3101 

'i 

V 
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South Dakota 



VirGlnla 



Mr. David S. Bondc, State Director 
Division of Vocational-Technical 

Education 
State Department of Kducatlon 
Office Building <1»3 
Plorre 57501 
605 224-3423 

Tonnossee 

Mr. John T. Lccman, Assistant 

Coiranlsfl loner. Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 

200 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville 37219 

615 741-1716 

Texas 

Mr. Cadar Parr, Associate Cotnmlssloncr 
for Occupational Education and 
Technology 

Texas Education Agency 

201 East nth Street 
Austin 78701 

512 475-2585 

Utah 

Mr. Walter E. Ulrlch, State Director 

Vocational Education 
State Board for Vocational Education 
250 East 500 South 
Salt Lake City 84111 

801 533-5371 

Vermont 

V 

Mr. Arthur W. Ericson; State Director 

Vocational Education Division 
State Department of Education 
State Office Building 
Montpeller 05602 

802 828-3101 



VlrRln 1 8 lan ds 



Mr. Wllburn Smith, Jr., State Director 
Vocational Education, State Department 
of Education 

IK) Box 630, Charlotte Amalle 
St. Thomas .00801 
809 744-5240 



Dr. Molvln H. Garner, Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
PO Box 6Q 
Richmond 23116 
804 786-2^57 

Washington 

Mr. Homer J. Halverson, State Director 
Commission for Vocational Education 
Building #17 
Alrdustrlal Park 
Olympla 98504 
206 753-5660 

West Virg inia 

Mr. Clarence Burdette, Assistant 
Superintendent, Bureau of 
Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education 

State Department of Education 

Building Six, Room B 221 

1900 Washington Stree^;, East 

Charleston 25305 

304 348-2346 

Wisconsin ^ 

Mr. Eugene Lehrmann, State Director 

Vocational Education 
Board for Vocational, Technical and 

Adult Education 
4802 Sheboygan Avenue 
Madison 53702 
608 266-1770* 



Mr. i^lchard W. RoX^les 

State\ Director 

Occupational Education' 

State Department of Education ^ 

Hathaway Building 

Cheye'tine 82002 ^ • 

307 777-^7411 
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Somoa 



Dr. Tol'a V. F«U«11'1 

State Director of Vocational Educ/itlon 

State Department of Education ^ 

PO Box 2609 

Pago Pago 96799 

635 5237 

TrMSt Territory of the Pacific I slands 
Mr. Loren Peterson 
Director, Vocational and 

Higher Education , 
Department of Education 
Box 214 CURB 

Salpan, Mariana Islands 96950 
Saipan 9319 

Executive Director of NASDVE 
Mr. James L. Reld 

c/o American Vocational Association 

1510 H Street NW 

Washington DC 20005 

202 737-3722 > 

Home: 

6610 Rannoch Drive 
CatonsvlUe, MD 21228 
301 747-8342 
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APPENDIX IV 



State Vocational RehabtlUat ion Aaenclea and Slate Agencies for the Blind 

These agencies are listed by States arranged in alphabetical order. Not 
all States list a separate agency for the blind. In cases where a separate 
agency ia not listed » the administration of programs for the blind la under 
the authority of the St^te vocational rehabilitation agency. As these ad- 
dresses and phone number are changed frequently, readers are advised to refer 
to local telephone directomles should difficulties arise. 



A1,ABAMA 



ARKANSAS 



Division of Rehabilitation 
Department of Education 
2129 East SoutTi Boulevard 
P.O. Box 11586 
Montgomery 361H 
205/281-8780 



Rehabilitation Services Division 
Department of Human Services 
1401 Brookwood Drive 
P.O. Box 3781 
Little Rock 72203 
501/371-2571 



ALASK A 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Education 

Pouch F, Mail Stop 0581 

State Office Building \ 

Juneau 99811 

907/586-3270 



CALIFORNIA 

Department "of Rehabilitation, Health 

i*id Welfare Agency 
Director's Office 
830 K Street Mall - Rm. 322 
Sacramento 9581A 
916/AA5-3971 



ARIZONA 

Rehabilitation Services Bureau 
Department of Economic Security 
,U00 W. WashlngtJtth 
Phoenix 85007 'f^ 
602/271-3332 



COLORADO 



Division of Rehabilitation 
Department of Social Services 
157A Sherman Street - Rm. 52A 
Denver 80203 
303/839-2652 



Section of Rehabilitation for the 

Blind and Visually Impaired 
Rehabilitation Services Bureau 
Department of Economic Security ^ 
1640 N. Grand Avenue 
Phoenix 85004 
602/271-5853 



„ CONNECTICUT 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Board pf Education ^ 
600 Aaylum Avenue 
Hartford 06105 

203/566--3316 I 



Board of Education and Services for 

the Blind 
17p Ridge Road 
Wethejrfleld 06109 
203/249-8525 ' 
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DKLAWARE 



(UIAM 



VtM-Mfional Rohfib t i i tnt 1 (in StTvicos 

Department of Labor 

1500 ShallcroHS Avenue 

P.O. Box 1190 

Wilmington 19899 

:U)2/57l-2851 

Bureau tor the Visually Impaired 

Department of Health & Social Services 

Division of Social Services 

305 W. 8th Street 

Wilmington 19801 

302/571-3333 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Bureau of Rehabilitation Services 
Social and Rehabilitation Administration 
Department pf Human Resource* ^ 
122 C .Street, N.W. - Rm. 812' 
Washington 20001 
202/727-3227 

FLORIDA 



\ 



Division of Vorntionnl Rehabl 1 itntion 
Board of Control for Vocational 

Rehabilitation 
Depttortment of Education 
P.O. Box 3009 
Agana 96910 
A 7 2-8806 

HAWAII 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

and Services for the Blind 
Department of Social Services 
P.O. Box 339 
Honolulu 96809 
808/5A8-6367 

IDAHO 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
State Board of Vocational Education 
1501 McKinney Street 
Boise 8370A 
208/38A-3391 



Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative 

Services 
1309 Wlnewood Boulevard 
Tallahassee 32301- 
90A/488-6210 

Office of Blind Services 

Department of Education 

273^ Executive Center Circle East 

Tallahassee 32301 

90A/488~1330 

GEORGIA 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

pepartment of Human Resources ^ 

610 State Office Building 

47 Trinity Avenue, S.W. 

Atlanta 30334 

404/656-2621 



Idaho Commission for the Blind 
State House 
Boise 83720 
208/384-3220 

ILLINOIS 



Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Board of Vocational Education 

and Rehabilitation 
623 East Adams Street- 
P.O. Box 1587 
Springfield 62706 
217/782-2093 

312/793-2920 (Chicago Office) 
INDIANA 

Rehabilitation Services Board 
1028 Illinois Building 
17 West Market Street 
Indianapolis 46204 
317/633-5687 
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IOWA 



LOU I SANA 



Division ot Rehabilitation Kducatlon 

and So rv Ires 
Dttpartraent of I'libllc Instruction 
507 10th Str«?et 
Dea Molneu 50309 
515/281-A311 

Coramlaslon tor the Blind 
Ath and Keosauqua Way 
Dea Moines 50.309 
515/283-2601 

KANjvAS 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of S^ooial and Rehabilitation 
Services 

State Office Building - 5th Floor 

Topeka 66612 

913/296-3911 

Division of Services for the Blind and 

Visually Handicapped 
Department of Social and Rehabilitation 

Services 
Blddle Building - 1st Floor 
2700 West 6th Street 
Topeka 66606 
913/296-A454 

KENTUCKY 

Bureau of Rehabilitation Services 
Department of Education 
Capital. Plaza Office Tower 
Frankfort A 0601 
502/56A-AA40 

Bureau for the Blind 
Education and Arts Cabinet 
State Office Building Annex 
High Street 
Frankfort A0601 
502/531-A75A 



Office of Rehabilitation Services 

Department of Health and Human Services 

1755 Florida Boulevard 

P.O. Box AA371 

Baton Rouge 7080A 

50A/389-2876 

MA INK 

Bureau of Rehabilitation Services 
Department of Human Services 
32 Winthrop Street 
Augusta OA330 

207/289-2266 x , ' ' 

MARYLAND 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 8717 

Baltimore 212AO 

301/796-8300 



MASSACHUSETTS 



Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission 
296 Boylston Street 
Boston 02116 
617/727-2172 

Commission for the Blind 

110 Tremont Street - 6th Floor 

Boston 02108 

617/727-5580 

MICHIGAN 

Vocatic^fia^l Rehabilitation Services 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 30010 
Lansing A8909 
517/373-3390 
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MICH IGAN (Continued) 

Bureau of Blind Services 
Department of Social Services 
Commerce Center ^ulldlng, 
300 South Capital Avenue 
Lansing 48926 
517/373-2062 

MINNESOTA 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Economic Security 
390 North Robert 
St. Paul 5510A 
612/296-1882 

'State Se^lces for the Blind and 

Visually Handicapped 
Department of Public Welfare 
1745 University Avenue 
St. Paul 55104 
612/296-6034 

MISSISSIPPI 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Education 

1304 Walter Sillers State Office Bldg. 

P.O. Box 1698 

Jackson 39205 

601/354-6825 

Vocational Rehabilitation for the Blind 

Department of Public Welfare 

P.O. Box 4872 

Jackson 39216 

601/354-6411 

MISSOURI 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Departm«>nt of Elementary and Seconjdary 

Education / 
3523 North Ten Mile Drive 
Jefferson City 65101 
314/751-3251 
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MISSOURI (Continued) 

Services for the Blind 
Division of Family Services 
Department of Social Services 
Broadway State Office Building 
Jefferson City 65101 
314/751-4249 

MONTANA 

Rehabilitation Services Division 
Department of Social and Rehabilitation 

Services 
P.O.. Box 4210 
Helena 59601 
406/449-2590 

Visual Services Division 

Department of Social and Rehabilitation 

Services , , 

P.O. Box 4210 
Helena 59601 
406/449-34^ 

NEBRASKA 

Division of Rehabilitation Services 

Department of Education 

301 Centennial Mall, South 

P.O. Box 94987 

Lincoln 68509 

402/471-2961 

r 

Division of Rehabilitation Services 

for the Visually Impaired 
Department of Public Instructions 
1047 South Street 
Lincoln 68502 
402/A71-2891 

NEVADA 

Rehabilitation Division 
Department of Human Resources 
Kinkead Building - 5th Floor 
State Capital Complex ' 
505 East King Street 
Carton City 89710 •* 
702/885-4440 • 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
State Board of Education 
105 London Road ~ Bldg. ihi 
Concord 03301 
603/271-3121 

NEW JERSEY 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Labor and Industry 

100$ Labor a^d Industry Building 

John Fitch Plaza 

P.O. Box 2098 

Trenton 08625 

609/292-7880 

Conunisslon for the Blind 

State Board of Control 

Department of Institutions and Agencies 

Newark Center Building 

110 Raymond Boulevard 

Newark 07102 

20l/6A8-23i4 



Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Services 
Department of Hunan Resources 
620 North West Street 
P.O. Box 26053 
Raleigh 27611 
919/733-3364 

Division of Services for the Blind 

Department of Human Resources 

410 N. Boy Ian Avenue 

P.O. Box 2658 

Raleigh 27602 

919/733-4231 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Board of Social Services 
1025 North Third Street 
P.O. Box 1037 
Bismarck 58505 
701/224-2907 



NEW MEXICO 

j 

■I 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Education 

231 Washington Avenue 

P.O. Box 1830 

^anta Fe 87501 

505/827-2266 

NEW YORK ... 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Education Oepartment 
99 Washingtoh Avenue 
Albany 12210 
5.18/474-2712 , * 

Commission -for the Blind and Visually 

Handicapped 
Department of Social Serviced 
inn Eyck Office .Building 
40 North pearl Street 
Albany i22A3 " 
518/474-673$ 



OHIO 

Rehabilitation Services Commission 
4656 Heaton Road 
Columbus 43229 
614/466-5157 

OKLAHOMA 

Rehabilitative and Visual Services 

Public Welfare Commission 

Department of Institutions, Social and 

Rehabilitative Services 
Sequoyah Memorial Office Building 
P.O. Box 25352 
Oklahoma 73125 
405/521-3374 

OREGON ^ 

Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
Department of Human Resources 
2045 Silverton Road, N.E. • 
Salem 97310 
503/378-3850 
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OREGON (Continued) 



State Conmiiasion tor the Blind 
535 S.E, 12th Avenue 
Portland 97214 
503/238-8380 



PENNSYLVANIA " 

Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Labor and Industry 
Labor and Industry Bldg. - Rnj. 1300 
7th and Forster Streets 
Harrlsburg 17120 
717/787-5244 

Office for the Visually Handicapped 

Department of Public Welfare 

300 Capital Associates Building 

901 North 7th Street 

P.O. Box 2675 

Harrlsburg 17120 

717/787-6176 



Vocational Rehabilitation Department 
301 Landmark Center \^ 
3600 Forest Drive ^ , 
P.O. Box 4945 
Columbia 29240 
803/758-3237 V 

Commission for the Blin<^ 
1430 Confederate Avenue 
Columbia -29201 
803/758-2595 

SOUXp DAKOTA 

w' 

Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Office Building 
Illinois Avenue 
Pierce 57501 

605/224-3195 A 

i 

TENNESSEE 



PUERTO RICO 

Division de Rehabilitaclon Vacacional 
Departamento de Servicios Sociales 
Apartad^i 1118 

Hato Rey 00919 . ^ 

809/725-1792 

RHODE ISLAND 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Social and Rehabilitative Services- 
40 Foundain Stt^^pt , • ' 

Providence 02963-^ 
401/421-7005 



Sejylcea for the Blind 
Social and Rehabilitative Services 
46 Aborh Street * 
Pcpvidence 02903" 

l/277r^300«» ' 



Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Education 

1808 West End Building - Rm. 1400 

Nashville 37203 

615/741-2521 

Services for the Blind 
Department of Human Services 
410 State Office Building 
Nashville 37219 
615/741-3163 



TEXAS 

Texas Rehabilitation Coiranlesion 
118 East Riverside Drive 
Austin 70804' 
512/397-3100 

State Cooitnlssion for the Blind 

St;oke8 Building ■ 

314 West "11th Street 

P.O. Box 12866 

Austin 78711 

512/475-6810 
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TRUST TERRITORY OF THE; PACIFIC ISLANDS 



VIRGINIA 



Vocational Rehab illtatldn Services 
Office of the High Commissions 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
Salpan, Mariana Islands 96950 
Cable Address: HICOTT SAIPAN 

UTAH 

Division of Rehabilitation Services 
State Board of Education 
250 East Fifth South 
Salt Lake City 8A111 
801^533-5991 

Services for the Visually Handicapped 
309 JSa»t Firs.t South 
Salt Lake City 8A1H 
8017533-9393 

VERMONT 

• ^ k 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
Departmeot of Social and Rehabilitative 

Services 
Agency of Human Services 
]>State Administration Building 
Kontpeller 05602 
802/2AA-5181 

^ 

Division of Services of the BllnS arid 

Visually Handicapped 
DMartment of Social and Rehabilitative 

Services J||^ 
Agency of Hinen Services 
State Administration Building 
Montpcller 05602 . 

VIRGIN! ISLAND 

\ 

k 

- tKlvlalon of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department' of Social Welfai:e 

P.O. Bo?t 539 
' Charlotte Amalie 

SUt. Thomas 00801 

809/77A-2835 



Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 

State Board of Vocational Rehabilitation 

4901 Fltzburgh Avenue 

P.O. Box 110A5 

Richmond 23230 

8OA/786--2091 

Virginia Cotninlsslon for the' Visually 

Handicapped 
3003 Parkwood Avenue 
P.O. Box 7388 
Richmond 23221 . 
80A-786-2181 

WASHINGTON 

— — . r ^ . 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitatloji 
Department of Social And Health Services 
State Office Bldg. //2 (0B-31C) 
Olympla /9850'a 
206/753~25AA 

State Comtttsslon for the Blind 

3A11 South Alaska Street 
.Seattle 98118 
' 206/A^A-6690 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Board of VocSlional Education 
State Capitol 
Charleston 25311 
30A/348~2375 - » 

WISCONSIN • 

•4 

Divlslojj of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Department of Health and Social Services 

State Office Building 

1 West Wilson Street ^ Rm. 685 

Madison 53702 , . , 

608/266-5466 



s 
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WYOMINO 



Division of Vocational Rehdbllltatlon '* 
Department of Healjth and Social. Services 
Hathaway State Office Btd|t. - Rn». 327 
C>ieyenn6 8*2002 , • 
307/777-7389 
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APPENDIX V ^ 



Services Definition for Vocational Rehabll itdtlon 



1- Construction of a rehabnitatlQn fac111% means: • * ^ 

{a) The construction o^ new buildings. The acquisition of existing 

buildings, or the expansion, remodeling, alteration or renova- 
tion of existing buil-dings which are to be utilized for rehabil- 
itation facility purposes; or 
•(b) Thef acquistlon of initial equipmept of such new. n^wiy acqui red. 
newly expanded, newly reipodeled, newly altered, or newly re- 
novated buijdtng. 
•* ■ ■ ' ' .. .. ' ' ' ■ \ " 

2. Criminal Act means; any^ crime.' inlpludfng ap iict\ omission-., or possession 
under thoSTaws of the: United iSt4tes or a Stale ot^. unit of general local - 
govfiihjmenf whicrrposes a substantial threat of personal Injury, rtot- 

; withnanding thatSfey reason of*age; insanity, intoxication, or 

^otherwise. th€(cpersoh engagjng In the act; omissit)n or possession was 

• * legally incapatfl* of Committing a crime, a 

3* i^M^ or eligibility when used in relai:ion to an Individual 's qual- 
ification, for vocational rehabilitatTon services, refers to a certifica- 
tion, that:,; > . 

(a) , The individual has a {^sical or mental disability which for such- 

, individual constitutes or results in a substantial handicap to 
• r employment; and „■ r 

(b) . Vocational rehabilitation services may reasonably be expected to 

benefit the individual in terms of employability. 

4: - Employability refers to aHjetermi nation that the provision of vocational 
rehabilitation services ts likely to enable an Individual to enter or 
rfetain employment (ionsistnet witlj his.„capacities and abilities in 
the competitive labor marRet; the practice of a profession; self- 
employment; homemaking; farm or family wcfrk (including work for which 
payment is in .kind rather than in cash); sheltered employment; or other 
gainful work, ' * ^ 

5. Establishment of 'a rehabititatioh facility means: ' ' 

(a) The acquisition, expansion, remodeling, or. alteratiohS^exi sting 

buildingis, necessary to adapftham to rehabilitaOTojffliclllty ^ 
pu»*poses or to increase their effectiveness for itofcilitatiort 
facility purposes;^ *^ Jv* 

(b) The acquistion of, initial equipment for such builJhTis for such 

purposes; or • . ^ 

(c) The initial staffing of a rehabilitation facility, fir. a period 

not to exceed 4 years and 3 "months. 

■ ' * ■ 

^- EyaluationyH^hablllt ation potential means, as appropriate, In each case: 
' ^preliminary diagnostic stu4y to determine: (1) That an individual 
; has a-plTiysiCal, or mental disability. which for siich individual con- 

f^lt"Jl* or reiiuljs in a substantial -handicap to *mployfnent. agd 
(11) mt vocational rehabilitation services may reasonably be ^ 
\ expected to benefit th^ Individual In terms of employability, ' 
and tn^ the individual is eligible therefor* for vocational re- 
habilitation services; 
(b) A thorough diagnostic stutly consisting of a coj|»)rehenslve evalua- 



tlon of pertinent factors, which bear on the Individual's handl- 
er to employment and rehabilitation potential* and an appraisal 
<jf the Individual's work behavior and ability to develop work 
patterns sultabl^for successful job performance in order ^to 
determine which vocational 'rehabilitation services mAr be of 
benefit to t^\e individual in terms of employabiloity; \ 

(c) Any other goods or services provided for the purpose of as^r- 

tafning t^je nature of the iiand leap and whether it may reasonably 
be expected that the individual can benefit from vocational re- 
habilitation services in terms of employabillty; 

id) Referral; 

(e) The provision of vocational rehabilitation services to an individual 
' for a total period of 18 months for the purpose of determining * 

whether such individual is a handicapped individual for whom a vo- 
cational goal is feasible, including the initiation and continuirtg 
development of an individualized writrten rehabilitation program, • 
and a periodic assessment of the results of the provision of suc^ 
services to ascertian whether an individual is an eligible in- 
dividual for whom a vocatjonal goal is feasible. 

7. Family member or member of the family means any relative by blood or 

• marriage of a handicapped individual and^ther Individuals Itving in 
. ' the'same household with whom the haridi capped individual has, a close 
interpersonal relationship. 

8. Hyidi capped individjual , except^as provided in the second paragraph of this 

section, means an individual: 

(a) Who has a physical or mental disability which for such individual 

constitutes or results in a substat^tial handicap to employment; and 
' wW) Who, c^n reasonably be expected to benefit In terms of employabllity 
/ j from the provision of vocational rehabilttaMoh services, or for 
^" i whom an extended evaluation of rehabilitation potential is neces- 
sary for the purpose of detennining whetfter he might reasonably 
' / be expected to benefit in terms of eniployability from the pro-, 
"vision of -vocational rehabilitation services. 

Handifcapped 1n(f1viduaV for purposes of 11361.15(c). •1361.49(e). 11361.49(f), 
„ 11361.50(g),. §1361,50(h). §1361.25. 11361.26, and 11361.29, mfeans an 
' individual: " , 

„ . (a) Who has- a, pJ^/s J cal or frifthtal impatrment which substantially 
limit* Oft'e or rnooe of *his maior llfQ activities; 

(b) Who has a record p# siTch an impairment; or 

(c) Who is regarofed as having such an Impairment. 

^* LocM ag'^ncy , exc#t wliere the (Jbntext indlcates'otherwiset. means an 
. ageTicy of aAinlt of; general local government or of an Ihdican tribal 

or^hization (or combination of^ sucti units or organizations) which has 
, thft.lole responsibility under an agreement with the State agency to con- 
.jfM|t a vocatioj^l rehabilitation program in the l<^ftHty under the super- , 
'IVlflon of such State^agfency in accordance with the 'State .plan. 

0, Maint^nftnc;^ means pKyntli)7t!», not exceeding the estimated co^t of subsls- 
.. tence and provided at arty time from the date^of Initiation of vgcational 
..♦'^f rehabilitation sefrvlces tlirough the'^rovlsion of post-employment ser-. 
'i^Vices» to cover a handicapped 1ndi\(1duars basic -living expenses, such 
^*^as food, ^iielter. clothlnju^a"** othev subsistence experwes necessary 
^ to. derive the iTull benefit of dther vocational reh.abi1^t'at^1 on services * 



being provided in order to ahcieve such individual's vocational re- 
habilitation potential . 

Management services and suj>er\^i for small business enterprises includes 
inspection, quality control , consITl tat ion, accounting, regulating, in- 
service training, and other related services provided on a systematic 
basis to support and improve small business enterprises operated by 
severely handicapped individuals. Managehient services and supervision 
does not include thsoe services or costs v/hich pertain tp the ongoing 
operation of the individual business, enterprise after the intial esta6Dish- 
ment period. .... • , - 

^Nonprof i^^s^ppl ied to a rehabi.mat1on facility, agency or organization, 
means aji^habflft^tion^ facitTty. agency, or organization owned and' 
ope^t'ei^,tfy one- -or more nonprofit corpor^itions>«r associations, no part 
of, the<het earnings of which i-pures. or may lawfully inure, to the bene- .« 
fit of '^ny private shar.eho>der 'or individual. .iind the income of which 1$ 
exempt from t-axa^tion under' secft ion 501(c) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. • . ■ 

Pc^Meationa^ any license, fbrmit, or other written authority 

required by a State, city or other ^^0vernmenta^ unit to be obtained in 

.order to enter an occupation* or enter a small business. 

. ' ' ' , . ■ ' ' - " 

Outcom e and se rvfce goals means those objectives, establ isHed>y the State 
agency and consistent With those set by. the Commissioner in his instruc- 
^Jtions with respect to the annual State plan, which are measurable "in terms' 
pf service expansion or program' improvement Jn specified program are^s, 
and which the State 'agnecy plan to achieve during a specified pefiod 6f 
time. ^ . . 

Physical anii mental restoration services meaos^ those services which are 
'necessary to correct or substantiallu modify.wifhin a reasonable period >>, 
of. time a- physical or mental condition which is stable 6r slowly prog'res- ^ 
sive. and includes: , ' .. 

(a) Medical or corrective surgical treatment; ,4 

(b) Diagnosis and treatment for mental or emotional disorders,' by a 

physician skfTTed in the diagnosis and treatment of Such disor- 
ders or by a' psychologist licensed or certified in accordance 
. with State laws and regulations; ' *' v 

(c) Dentistry; . 
(d> Nursing services;" 

(e) ;. Necessary hospitalization (either inpatient' or outpatient care) ' 
' , in connection wifK surgery or 'treatment and clinic services; 

(f) Convalescent or nursing home cii re; ' - 
jg) Drugs and supplies;. . , ; \ ^ 
' ) . Prosthetic, orthotic, or other assistive devices essential to 

obtaining or retaining employment; 
.1) Podiatry; > : . . x . . - ■ 

(j) Physical therapy; , , „ . ' 

jk) Occupational therapy; 
.1) ,Speeq» or hearing therapy; 
(m) Psychological services; w. 

in) Medical or medical ly related social work services:' 
(0) Treatment of pither acute or chronic medical complications and 

^ emergencies which are associated with oh arise out of the provi- 
. sion of Physical ^and mental rj9sto>*at1on services;, or are in- 
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herent 4n ffie co ndition xinder treatment; 
(p) Special services for the treatment of individuals suffering from 

end-stage renal disease* including transplantation, dialysis* a-r- 
tificlal kidneys, and supplies; and "/ 
(q) Other medical or medically related rehabilitation services. (The 
provision that the condition 1$ stable or slowly proegresslve 
does not apply when physical and metnal restoratjih services are 
provided under an extended evaluation of rehabilitation potential) 

Physical or rnental disability means a physical. or mental condition wri\ch 
materially limits, contributes to limiting or. if nqt corrected, willV 

probably result in limiting an individual's activities or functioning. 

♦ ^ ■ 

Public safety officer means a person serving the.United States or a State 
or unit of general Ipcal government, with or without compensation, in any 
activity pertaihlng to: , . ' 

(a) The enforcement of the criminal laws, Irtclyding hiflhway patrol , or 

the mair^tenance of civil peace by the National Guard or the Armed 
forces; ■ '» 

(b) A correctional program, facility, .or insti tuition. where the activity 

is potentially dangerous ^ec;?.ij$.^ of contact with criminal sus- 
pects, defendants,' prisoners r#r|bat loners, or parolees; 

(c) A court having criminal o»^ juvertlle delfnquent jurisdiction \<|iere 

the activity Is potentially dangeroui because of contact with 
criminal suspects,, defendants .^'wsfonei^s, -probationers, parolees; 

(d) Firefighting, fire prevention, or emergency rescue mission. 

RphablHtation f&ciytty means a £4|gillty' Whith is operated for the primary 
purpose of providina vocatipnal^ rehabilitation services to handicapped 
individuals, and which proN^de^; sfngly or in combination one or more of 
the following services fdj* handicapped' individuals: 

(a) Vocational rehabilita^^dn^serv ices* which shall Include under one 

management, medical, psycho ^oglcdt, social, and vocational * 
services; * . ' - • 

(b) Testing, fitting, or trairfing jh the use of prosthetic and orthotic 

devices; 

(c) Prevoclitional conditioning or recreational therapy; 
(dj Physical and occuptional therapy; 

(ej Speech and hearing therapy, 
(fj Psychological and social serivces;, 
(g) Evaluation of rehabilitation potential; 
Ihj Personal and work adjustment; 

(1) Vocational training with a view toward career advancement (in 
combination with other rehabilitation services); 

(J) Evaluation or contr61 of specific disabilities; 

(k) Orientation and mobility services -and other adjustment services to 
^ the blind; and 

(1) Transitional or extended emplovment for those handicapped individuals 
who cannot te readily absorbe<Vnn the competitive labor market: 
. Provided , That alT medical and related health services must be 

prestribed by, or under the fortijal supervision of, persons li- 
censed to prescribe or supervise the provision of such services 
in the State. . ' 

. ' ■. 

Severely Mpdicapbed individua l means a handicapped individyfii; \ ' ' 



(a) Who has a severe physical or mental disability which seriously 

limits his functional capacities (mobility, communication, 

self-care» self- direct ion, work tolerance, or work sktlls) 

in terms jof employability; and , ' .> < 

(b) Whose vocational rehabilitation can be expected to require multiple 

vocational rehabilitation services over an extended period of 
time, and 

(c) Who has one or more physical or mental disabilities resulting 

from amputation, arthritis, blindness, cancer, cerebral palsy, 
cystic fibroiis, deafness, heaK disease; hemiplegia, hemo- . 
philia, resp11»atory or pulmonary dysfunction, ment^fl retarda- 
tion, mental illness, mu]^ple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
_ ^ musculo-sk^letal disorder^ neurological disorders (Including 

strQke and epilepsy), paraplegia, quadriplegia, and other spinal 
covd conditions, sickle cell anemip, and end-stage renal disease, 
or another disability or- combination of disabilities d§ter- 
mined on thfe basis of an evaluation of rehabilitation poteritial 
to cause comparable substantial functionaMlmitation. 

20- Small business enterprise means a small business operated by severely 

handicapped indivlcluals "under the management and supervision of the S^tate 
agency or; its nominee. - Such businesses Include only those selling, manu- 
facturing, processing, servicing, agricultural, and other activities which 
are suitable and practical for the most effective utilitiation of the skill 
and aptitudes of severely handicapped individuals, arid proVide gainful 
employment or self- employment commensurate with the time devoted by the 
operator or operators, to the business, the cost of establishing the busi- 
ness, and other fjktors of ap economic nature. 

jf 

21- State means the several States; the District of Columbia, the Virgin 

is lands, Puerto R1co> Guam, Amiericail Samoa, and the Trust Territory of 
the' Pacific Islands. 



22. gtate agency or State vocational rehabilitation agency means the sole 
^ate aaency designated to administer (or supervise local adminlstra- 
■^n of) the State plan for vocational rehabilitation services. The 

srm includes the State agency for the blind. If designated as the sole 
State agency'wMi respect to that part of the plan>elat1ng to the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the blind. For purposes of American Samoa, the 
term means the^ Gov^rmit of American Samoa and for purposes of the trust 
Terrltorj^ of the PaclfTc Islands, the term means the High Commissioner • 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. ' 

State plan means the annual State plan for vocational rehabilitation ser^ 
vtce$» or the vocational rehabilitation services part of a consolidated 
rehabilitation plan, which Includes the annual State plan Jor vocatlbnat, 
rehabilitation services and the State's pten for its prooram for persons 
vftth 'dSVelopmtntal disabilities developed under the' Developmental Dis- ' 
abiWties Services and Facilities Construction Act. ^ 

24. Substantial handicap to employment means that' a physical or merital dis-** 
' ability (in l,1ght of attendant medical, psychological, vocational* edu- ; 
*• c^tional, and other related fadtors) impede? an individual's occupational 
performance^, by preventing his obtaining^ retaintng, or pi^eparing for 



rrdnsporUlion mean^ necessary .travel and rotated expenses including 
"^VubHs^e^ice "during travel (or p6r diem payntents -in Heu of subsis- 
tence) in connection with transporting handica|iped Individuals and 
their attendants- or* esco»*ts.for thei plirpose bl* providing vocatloiial 
rehabilitation servites under the State plan and may .Include reloca- 
tion and moving expenses n^:<;e8sary for the achievement of a "vocational 
rehabilitation objective. X. 

\- ■ ■ , . ■• ■ ^ " .. 

Visual services means visual^ training, and the examina^tion apd sbrvices* 
• necessary for the prescription and provision of eyeglasses, contact' 
lenses, njicroscopic lenses', telescopic lenses, and otMer special visual 
aids, as prescribed by a physician* skilled in di^seases of the eye or 
by an optometrist, whichever the individual may Select. ^ 

"(if Voca t i on j 1 rehabi 1 i ta t i on serv i ces , when provided to an individual , 
means: , , - ' . ' 

(a) Evaljjation of rehabi H'tat ion pot'^tial , incl^jdlng diagnostic and 
related services, incidental to the determi.nat1on.of eligi- 
bility for, and the nature and,' scope of^ S0**vices to be pro- 
vided; 

|b) Counselirws, guidance, and referral services; 
^c) Phys1ca}>:^nd mental restoration services;' 

Vocatjronal and other tr'aining services, including personal and 
vocational adjustment, books, tools, and other materials; " 
je) Maint^ance; , 
|fj Transportation; ' , ' 

,g) Services to members of a. hahdi capped individual's family when 

such services are necessary to , the adjustment or rehabilita- 
tion of the handicapped individual; * 
Interpreter services , for th^ cleaf; 

Reader services, rehabilitation teaching services,, and orientation 
and mobility services ,f or/the blind; , • 
(j) Tel ecommunioot ions, sensory, and other technological aids and 

devices; ' . * 

(k) Recruitment and training services for handicapped" individuals 
to"prov1de them with ntw employment opportunities In the 
f1el<|s of rehabilitation, health, y*el fare, pub]1c safety, 
(1) Placement In suitable eftiployment; # ' 

' (m) Post-ftnpToyment services Necessary, to assist handicapped Individual 
to maintain suitable emplo^^emnt; * ; - 
(n). Occupational. 11 ieniies,, tools, equipment, and Initial stocks and - 
' supplies; and . v , , . 

(o) Such other goo;|s and -services, which can- reasonably be expected 

to benefit a handicapped Indlvldga) lR;tenns of his employ* > ' 
ability. ■ .1 : ■ . ' ,..■:.,>• ■ . 

( 2 ) Vocational rehabi 1 ttatlon serv1ce$ when pro vltled for the bfenef 1 1 
, of groups! oY ^ividuailSi also includes; r * - 

( a ) \x\ the case of iifly type of smal 1 business ent%rpr 1 se operated by 
. , Individuals wlti the most severe handicaps uiider. the supe>^- 

Vi8lo»f^f thf. 'State aoen'cy. ^management services, and ^uper- - 
vision and at.qulsltlbrr of vending f«t11tt1es 6r other- equip- . 
ment and irtitHal ^t(K:ks and supplies i 

(b) The establishment of rehabintatriOn facilities; . . 

( c ) The instruction Of' a v rehftijl Ij tat 1 on . f^cll Ifcr ; ; ^ ' '1 ' 



(d) The (iVovlslon of other facilities and services which promise to 
contribute substantially to the rehabilitation of a group 
of individuals but which are not related directly to the 
individualized program of any one handicapped individual. 

Workshop means a rehabilitation facility, or that part of a rehabilita- 
tion facility, engaged in a production or service operation and which 
Is operated for the primary purpose^ of providing gainful employment 
°''u^r?r?^^^°"*^ services to the handicapped as an interim step in the 
rehabilitation process for those who cannot be readily absorbed in the 
competitive labor mark^t or during such time aS employment opportunities 
for them in the competitive labor market do not exist. 



APPI NDIX VI 



RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTERS 



Medical Rehabilitation Centers: 

Baylor College of Medicine 

Medical Rehabilitation Research and 

Training Centers 

1333 Moursund Ave! I 

Houston. TX 77030 

(713) 797-1440 Ext. 228 

Emory University 

School of Medicine 

Center for Rehabilitation Medicine 

1431 Clifton Rd. 

Atlanta, GA 30322 

(404) 329-5583 

George Washington University 

Medical Rehabilitation Research and 

Training Center 

Ross Hall. Rm 714 

2300 Eye St. . NW 

Washington, DC 20037 

(202) 676-3801 

New York University 

Medicat Reha^ itation Research and 

Training Center 

400 East 34th St; 

New York. NY 10016 

(212) 679- 3290 

NorthwiBstern University 
RehaWitation Institute iof Chicago 
345 East Superior St. , . 
Chicago. IL 60611 
(312) 649-6019 

Temple University 

Suite 201 

12th and Tabor Rd. 

Philadelphia, PA 19141 

(215) 329-9580 Ext. 61 " * 



Tufts University 

Medical Rehabilitation Research and 
Training Center 
171 Harrison Ave. 
Boston. MA 02111 
(617) 956-5622 

University of Alabama 

Medical Rehabilitation Research and 

Training Center* 

1717'Sij(th Ave.. South 

Birmingham.AL 35233 

(205) 934-3450' 

University of Colorado Medical 
Center 

4200 E. Ninth Ave.. Box C242 
Denver. CO 80262 
(303) 394- 7267 

University of Minnesota 

Medical Rehabilitation Research and 

Training Center 

860 Mayo Bldg. , " »- 

Minneap6l1s,MN 55455 ^ 
(612) 373-8990 

University of Washington 

Medical Rehabilitation Re^earp)rand 

Training Center 

CC814 RJ-30 

Seattle, WA 98195. 

(206) 543-3600 

DEAFNESS REHABILITATION CENTERS: 

New York University 

Deafness Rehabilitation Research and' 

Training Center 

80 Washington $quare East 

New York. NY 10003 

(212) 598-2305 



University of California 
Deafness and Mental Health Rehab- 
ilitation Research and Training 
Center 

Langley Porter Institute 

1474 5th Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94143 

(415) 731-9150 \ , ■\ 

VOCATIONAL REHADILITATION CENTERS: 

University of Arkansas 
Vocational Rehabilitation Research 
and Training Center 
♦Fayetteville, AR 72701 
(501) 575-3656 

University of West Virginia 
Vocational Rehabilitation Research; 
and Training Center 
Institute, WV 2511? 
(304)048-6340 

University of Wisconsin-Stout 

Vocational Rehabilitation Research 

and Training Center 

Stout Vocational Rehabilitation 

Institute 

Menomonie, WI 54751 
(715) 232-1389 

MENTAL RETARDATION TRAINDJG CENTERS: 

Texas Tech University 
Research arid Training Center in 
Mental Retardation 
P..0. Box 4510 ^ 
Lubbock, TX 7940^ 
(806) 742-3131 

University of Oregon 

College of Education 

Mental Retardation Rehabilitation 

Research and Training Center 

212 Clinical Services Bldg. 

Eugene. OR 97403 

(5O30 686-3585 

University of Wisconsin . , 

Waisman Center on Mental Retardation and 
Human Development. 
1500 Highland Ave. 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 263-5940 
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APPt'NblX VII 



RBHAhl LlTATION ENGINEERING CENTERS 



PGN 23-P-55A42/9 
Dr- James B. Reswlck 
Project Directof 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
Rancho Los Amlgoa Hospital 
7601 East Imperial Highway 
Downey, California 90242 
Telephone 213 - 922-7167 
Core Area: "Functional Electrical 
.Stimulation of Paralyzed Nerves 
and Muscles" 

PGN 23-P-55518/3 

Mr. A. Bennett Wilson, Jr, 

Project Director 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 

Ktuaen Research Center 

Moss Rehabilitation Hospital 

12th Street and Tabor Road 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19141 

Telephone 215 - 329-9580 

Core Area: "Locomotion and Mobility" 

PGN 23'-P-55854/l 

Dr. William Berenberg 

Project Director 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
Childrjpn^s Hospital Medical Center 
300 Longwood Avenue ^ 
Boatdn, ^Massachusetts 02115 
Telephone 617 -,734-6000, Ext. 2866 
Core Area: "Neuromuscular Control 
Using Sensory Feedback Systems" 

PGN 23-P-57888/6 / 
Dr* William A. Spencer / 
Project director ^' / 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center / 
Texas Institute for Rehabilitation / 
and Research / 
1333 Moursund Avenue / 
Houston, Texas. 77030 / 
Telephone 713 - 797-1440 
Core Area: "Effects of Pressure pn 
Tissue" 



PGN 23'-P-5589875 

Dr. Clinton L. Compere 

Project Director 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
Northwestern UniveruUty 
345 East Superior Street 
Room 1441 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Telephon^e 312 - 649-8560 

Core Area: "Internal Total Joint 

Replacement" 

PGN 23^P-57176/7 
Dr. Richard A. Brand 
Project Director 

Relxabilltation Engineering Center 
' University of Iowa 
Orthopaedics Department 
Dill Children's Hospital 
Iowa City, Iowa 52242 
Telep)ione 319 - 356-3468 
^re Area: "Low Ba^Jt^Pain" 

/pGN 23-P-57590/9 
/ Dr, Lawrence A, Scadden 
/ Project Director 
/ Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
Smlth-Kettlewell Institute 

of Visual Sciences 
2232 Webster Street 
San Francisco, California 9^115 
Telephone 415 - 563-2323 
Core Area:^ "Sensory Aids - Blind 
and Deaf"> 

PGN 23^P-57937/4 
Drt Robert £• Tooms 
Project Director 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
The Unl/Verslty of Tennessee 
Oepartibent of Orthop'aedlc Surgery 
1248 £.aPaloma Street 
Memphi£^i Tennessee 38114 
^Telephone 901 - 325-2531 
Core Area: ^'Mobility S)ni terns 
^ for Severely Disabled'* 



PGN 23-P-57967/5 

Dr. CharXea H. Uemdon 

Project Director 

ftchablTltatlon Engineering Cehter 

C«te Western Reserve University 

School of Medicine 

2219 Adelbert Road 

Cleveland, Ohio AA106 

Telephone 216 - A4A~30A0 

Core Area: "Upper Extremity Functional 

l^lectrlcal Stimulation" 



PGN 23~P-57960/7 

Mr. John F. Jonas, Jr. 

Project Director 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 

Cerebral Palsy Research Foundation 

of Kansas, Inc. 

4320 East Kellogg Street 

:Wlchlta. Kansas 67218 

Telephone 316 - 683-5627 

Core Area: VVocational Aspects 

of Rehabilitation" 

PGN 23-P-57961/5 

Prof. J. Raymond Pearson 

Project Director 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 

The University of Michigan 

College of Engineering 

225 West Engineering 

Ann Arbor, Michigan A8109 

Telephone 313 - 76At-8A^A 

Core Area: "Automotive Transports'- 

tion for the Handicapped", 

PGN 23-P-57995/3 

Dr. Werren G. Stamp 

Dr. Colin A. McLaurln ' 

Project Directors y 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 

jSchool of Medicine 

Uhivertlty of Virginia 

P.O. Box 3368, University Station ' 

Gharlottesville, Virginia 22^03 

TaUphone 80A - 977-6736 

Cora Area: "Spinal Cord Injury" 



PGN 23-P-59269/9 

at. Maurice A. LeBlanc 

Project Director 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center^ 
Children's Hospital at Stanford 
520 Willow Rciad ^ 
Pa^o Alto^ California 9A30A 
Tiflephbne A15 - 327-A800 ^ 
ik>t»^ Area: . "Cqinmunicatlon 
Dlsox^rs for Deaf and Nonvocal" 
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REHABILITATION ENGINEERING CENTERS 



International 



PON 19-P>58030 

Dr. Salah Hoimnossanl 

Under Secretary of State for Rehabilitation 
Ministry of Social Affairs 
Mugamaa Building, Ta^rlr Square 
Cairo, Egypt 

Project Director \ 
Rehabilitation Engineering Center 
Wafa Aa Amal' 

Core Area: Architectural Barriers 

PGN 19-P-583A5 

Prof. A. Sanger, M..D. 

Institute of Orthopliedlc Surgery and Rehabilitation 
Academy of Medicine * ' 

Dsierzynsklego 135, 61 545 Poznan 
Poland 

Project Director 

Rehabilitation Engineering Ceitter 

Core Area: "Upper Extremity Dlisabllitles" 

PGN 19-P~58451 

Dr. LoJt« VodovnlH^ 

University of Ljubljana 

Faculty of Electrical Engineering » 
61001 Ljubljana. Trzaska, ^5 
Yugoslavia • 
Project Dire.ctbr 

Rehabilitation Engineering Center 

Core Area: "Functional Electrical Stimulation" 
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